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Tue Methodist Episcopal Church of Clockville, N. Y., 
we are told, has organized a side-hunt to raise funds for 
the church’s support. The two sidés are to be captained 
by two of the prettiest and most popular young women of 
the village, and each one of the fair captains has chosen 
“seventy-five of the crack shots of the neighborhood.” 
If there are actually one hundred and fifty crack shots in 
Clockville, they should have sense enough to discourage 
side-hunting. The truth probably is that the town has no 
such regiment of wonderful shooters, but just ‘the aver- 
age awkward squad that annually musters for a side-hunt, 
so that the devastation wrought by the Clockville shoot- 
ing anniversary will not amount to so much after all. The 
side-hunt is something that should be prohibited by law. 
It is a foolish institution, because it results in the killing 
of both useful and useless creatures for no good purpose. 


z 


The fame of the California tuna fishing has gone around 
the world, and the anglers of other lands have been 
prompted to endeavor deeds of prowess with the great 
fish of the sea. We reprint from the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. W. H. Grenfell’s extremely interesting account of the 
tuna, or, as it is there known, the tunny, in the Medi- 
terranean, and his own quest of it as an angler’s fish. His 
failure, as appears from the narration, was to be ascribed 
only to the inopportune season of the year. In a more 
fitting time the Mediterranean fish, now doomed to the 
death character of the ‘‘matanza,” may have a place in the 
annals of the angler’s art, along with his relatives of the 
California coast. 


z 


The tuna of Santa Catalina Island is an excellent ex- 
ample of the pecuniary value of a game fish properly ad- 
vertised. The stories of tuna fishing published in Forest 
AND STREAM at once turned the attention of anglers every- 


where to the fish, and the result in dollars and cents ex- _ 


pended for railroad and steamboat fares, board at hotels, 
guide and boat hire, tackle, photographs of big fish and 
their captors, and other things, has been immense. To the 
question, Does good fishing pay? the tuna of Santa Cata- 
lina Island is an irrefutable answer in the affirmative. But 
the tuna is not the only game fish that pays. Every other 
one does, or would, if it were given the chance. Consider 
the Lake Champlain bass, of which Mr. Van Cleef writes 
to-day. If, instead of jigging the fish from the spawn- 
ing beds and permitting the net fishermen to capture 
them for market, the game were kept for anglers, the 
advantage to the community at large would be much more 
considerable than it ever can be under existing conditions. 


- 


The newspaper report commented upon by Mr. Van 
Cleef is erroneous in so far as it refers to licenses for 
seines in Lake Champlain granted by the New York Com- 
mission, for while the Commission is empowered to grant 
such licenses, it has very wisely refused to issue them. 
The legalized netting is practiced in the waters of Ver- 
mont and Canada, and while it is sanctioned by the 
authorities of both, we believe that all concerned are 
agreed as to the wisdom of banishing the nets entirely. 
The reason that Vermont permits netting in its waters 
is that netting is legalized by the Canadians, and so long 
as the Canadians persist in netting the people of Vermont 
are human enough to be unwilling to stand by and see the 
fish go without getting their.share. At the meeting of the 
North American Association last winter an agreement 
was made between the Canadian and Vermont officials to 
abolish net fishing in the lake. Up to the present time 
this has not been done, and the failure to accomplish it on 
the part of the Canadians is understood to. be because of 
political complications. The true interest of all those 
living on Lake Champlain demands an absolute prohibi- 
tion of the netting of game fish. We trust that the sub- 
ject may be agitated until such a system of protection 
shall prevail. 
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The game reports from every section of the country 
indicate that the past breeding season has been one of 
exceptional prolificness. The prairie chicken, the ruffed 
grouse, the quail and the woodcock alike have shown 
relative increase of numbers in many widely extending 
covers. There is here sufficient cause for the planning of 
where to go; the inspecting of dogs, whether owned by 
one’s self, or to be bought or borrowed; the refurnishing 


of guns, airing of old shooting toggery, and broodings 
over the kinds and quantities of ammunition to take afield. 
These in turn beget long, grave and oft-repeated conver- 
sations with some brother sportsman, the arranging of the 
outing with others, inquiries for still others who have 
been lost in the swirl of the world’s activity; in short, a 
general taking up and readjusting of the broken, lost or 
neglected threads of the web and woof of one’s sports- 
manship. 
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In the season of abundance the sportsman is at his 
best. At such juncture he does not hesitate for a moment 
to tell his brother sportsmen where the best covers and 
coveys are to be found, excepting those which he has 
reserved for. himself and friends. And yet, even in sea- 
sons when there is a dearth of game, he is equally un- 
selfish, for then he is more inclined to lend his gun or his 
dog. In matters of generosity, the sportsman is thus in 
a class by himself. Whether game is scarce or plentiful, 
his generosity in respect to his brethren is ever in action. 
Ardent of temperament, ever considerate of the pleasure 
of his fellows, even to his own loss, and unswerving in his 
belief and loyalty in the sport dear to his heart, he is 
above any fluctuations of character or action on account 
of numbers of birds or their absence. Nevertheless, it may 
be conceded without any prejudice to the character of 
sportsmanship in general that in a season of general 
abundance the shooter or the fisherman will be more 
openly and frankly in communication in respect to the 
good places where most game or fish abound than he will 
be in seasons of great dearth. This peculiarity is no index 
whatever to a change in his character, although it may 
be taken as a very good index concerning the status of the 
game supply. In a season of dearth, if a sportsman only 
knows of one good place by hearsay, he is not apt to impose 
a hardship on his friends by suggesting that they investi- 
gate the one good place before he can report upon it from 
personal ‘examination made by himself. In a season of 
abundance, if he should happen to err in his advice, the 
contiguous abundance affords means of ready readjust- 
ments. The season of abundance thus, besides the sport 
afforded directly to the individual in testing his equip- 
ment and skill against the elusive birds, provides him 
opportunity to give full play to those benevolent and 
brotherly traits for which the craft has a world-wide 
fame. 
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In default of a quail season fixed by law in Illinois, 
State Game Commissioner Lovejoy has designated the 
period extending from Nov. 1 to Dec. 20 as the open 
season for quail shooting. These are the dates which 
were named in the former law. While the Commissioner 
is, of course, without any authority to fix open and close 
seasons, his designation of these dates may be accepted, 
and we trust that they will be accepted, by the sportsmen 
of Illinois as binding, not in law, but in honor. Indeed 
we think that it would have been far wiser for Commis- 
sioner Lovejoy if, when he found that the Legislature had 
by a blunder omitted quail from the list of protected birds, 
instead of getting that disingenuous opinion from the At- 
torney-General, he had accepted the situation and appealed 
to the good sense and sportsmanship of the shooters of 
Illinois to refrain from shooting quail except within the 
period stated. Some more birds might have been killed, 
it is true, but both the Commissioner and the Attorney- 
General would have stood higher in popular esteem as 
officials who themselves have a becoming respect for law. 
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From many sources come added reports of an unusually 
immature quail crop this season. The birds are small and 
unfit to be killed. This may be accounted for in a meas- 
ure at least by the extraordinary conditions of wet weather 
which prevailed over a large extent of territory during 
the breeding season. On the other hand, as we have said 
before, the wiser course would be to extend the close 
season through October. 


x 
A Philadelphia sportsman who killed a moose on 


Quaker Brook bog, in the Chesuncook Lake region of. 


Maine, on the night of Oct. 11, four days before the sea- 
son opened, was visited in his camp on the next day by 
Commissioner Carleton; the moose was dug up’ otit of 
the mud where it had been buried for concealment, and 


the Philadelphia man settled for his fun by paying over 
the fine of $500 and surrendering the head. Thus Nemesis 
camped on the trail and descended swift and sure. It 
was one of the record performances of expeditious punish- 
ment of wrongdoing in the heart of the woods. 
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Our Boston correspondence this week records that there 
have already been three fatal shooting casualties in the 
Maine woods this year—human beings shot down for 
game; but we have yet to hear of any enforcement of 
the law which makes the killing of a man for game a 
crime. The law reads: . 

Chap. 263, Laws 1901.—Sec. 1. Whoever, while on a hunting trip, 
or in the pursuit of wild game or game birds, negligently or care- 
lessly shoots and wounds, or kills, any. human being, shall be 
punished by imprisonment not exceeding ten years, or by a fine not 
exceeding $1,000. 

It is of vastly greater importance to punish the slayers 
of men than the close season moose killers, and to be 
most useful for warning the punishment of the man killer 
should be quite as speedy as that of the moose killer. The 
Maine authorities cannot afford to go on any longer treat- 
ing this man killing as accidental and something to be 
deplored, but condoned. Let the law of 1901 be enforced. 


z 


It was on an elevated railway train. She was recalling 
with a companion some happy days they had spent in the 
Rocky Mountains with a pack train, and she was so in- 
terested and so enthusiastic in the recollection of it all 
that the other passengers could not help but hear, as she 
described the climb above timber line and the gathering 
around the camp-fire at night, until reaching her station 
she left the car with the exclamation, “I'd like to do it all 
over again, but not unless we had an awfully congenial 
company.” That was her summing up of the discussion 
we have had from time to time in these columns about 
companions for an outing—they must be “awfully con- 
genial_’ 

z 

Sportsmen who return with game trophies from the 
Maine woods via Bangor complain that some of the war- 
dens encountered on the trains at that point are altogether 
too zealous in their capacity as drummers for a Bangor 
taxidermist. The warden-drummer suggests to the owner 
of a game head that the most convenient and cheapest 
plan is to leave the trophy to be done by the Bangor firm; 
and if the owner assents, everything is made as smooth as 
possible. If, however, there is any demur, the warden- 
drummer insists upon the most rigid investigation, and 
makes it as unpleasant as he can for the sportsman. We 
have been told of one case where the conduct of the war- 
den-drummer was so annoying that its effect was to turn 
the victim of it to other game fields. 


¥, 


That “Walk Down South” undertaken by Mr. Spears is 
something unique in our chronicles of outings. It demon- 
strates for one thing that he who is intent upon getting 
back to first principles need not seek the remote wilder- 
ness; it lies all about us at our doors. To carry out such 
an enterprise as here undertaken one needs to have in 
addition to his pack basket and other accoutrements a 
goodly stock of pluck, grit, resolution and fortitude; and 
the reading of this first chapter will abundantly demon- 
strate that our correspondent possesses all of these. We 
have in hand further chapters relating to the progress of 
Mr. Spears toward a warmer zone, and as these shall 
follow in due course, his plucky tramp wiil be watched 
with great interest. 

z 

Of all the hours of days in the woods, those which hold 
a place most gratefully and most vividly in our memo- 
ries are the ones which reflect the blaze of the camp-fire 
at night. The entire day may have been filled with en- 
joyment—the early breakfast, the tramp on the trail, 
sighting the game, and the true-aimed shot, but the par- 
ticular scene to which we recur most fondly in after years 
is that of the evening gathering about the camp-fire. 


Ex-President Cleveland has published a defense of 
fishermen. The natural comment is that fishermen are 
not in neéd of any defense; they are conscious of their 
own rectitade, and can well afford to let the world scoff 
and call them lazy and méndacious, ° NN 
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eG ypomens 
A Walk Down South.—I. 


For a good many years I have wished to make a long 
bicycle or foot trip somewhere on the North American 
continent. The desire was only increased when I went 
from New York to Buffalo on my bicycle, in 1897. At 
last I saw my way clear to a journey around the Great 
Lakes, on foot, and made my preparations accordingly, 
but at the last moment—within two days of the start—I 
discovered that I would be obliged to deposit a large 
share of my available cash as a guarantee that I would 
take my camera, and other duffle out of Canada at the 
port of entry. This was a difficulty greater than the 
necessity of paying $25 for the privilege of hunting in 
any of the provinces; so I changed my plan entirely. I 
started south instead of north, and now, after nine days 
of travel I find that I did more wisely under the necessity 
than I foresaw during the depression naturally attendant 
upon an apparently complete wrecking of my designs. 

On the morning of Friday, Oct. 4, 1901, I left North- 
wood, N. Y., in a buggy, took the train at Prospect, and 
went to Utica. I carried a packbasket of the ordinary 
Adirondack design, holding “just a little over three 
pecks,” as the maker told me. 

In Utica, I went to the gun store and bought a .32 cali- 
her, rim-fire Remington rifle, single shot. I got this rifle 
because I have always used 
that action, and one can do 
better with a familiar weapon 
than with a strange one. It 
was not exactly what I 
wanted. My old .32 was a 
heavier gun, and when I had 
it bored out to take a .38-40 
it did excellent and sure work 


The one I have now can 
never be bored out. The bar- 
rel is too thin; still, it is a 
take down and can be fitted 
into my pack, if desired. 
After a dinner, I took the 
trolley to New Hartford. 
four miles from Utica, got in 


to my harness and started up 
the long hill that leads out of 
the village to the southwest. 
the course upon which I had 
decided. I had not gone far 
when I realized that I had a 
too heavy pack, and yet | 
have not seen my way cleat 
to throwing away more than 
six ounces of what I have; in 
fact, I have added 5%4 pounds 
to the weight, although I have 
eaten several pounds of the 
contents. From this circum 
stance I think that the outfit 
is about perfect for my needs. 
I will give a list of my things, 
with their weight: 

Pork, 80z.; baking powder, 
40z.; oatmeal, 80z.; flour, 2Ib.; 
beans, 1b. 80z.; salt, 40z.; 
butter, 1lb.; molasses, tb. 
40z.; 2 pails, 1lb. 80z. (gran- 
ite ware, 24 and 1¥4qt.); cup, 
knife, fork, 2 spoons, plate, 
80z.; frvyingpan, lb. 20z.; 
hatchet, 1lb. 80z.; sweater, 1lb.; 2 suits light underwear 
(woolen), tlb. 120z.; 1 pair heavy woolen drawers, 120z.; 
3 pairs socks, 1 pair stockings, 1lb. 40z.; pair long 
trousers, 2!b.; sewing kit, 40z.; tent, 5lb. 40z.; blue print, 
1lb.; camera, 5!b.; camera plate holder, 3lb. 120z.; hypo. 
8oz.; trays to develope and fix in, 8 oz.; 2 20z. bottles 
(developer), 50z.; printing frame, 1lb.; 6 dozen cut film 
(4 by 5), ilb. 20z.; 1 dozen plates, 120z.; dark room lamp, 
tlb.; pepsin, Jamaica ginger, vaseline, half pint whisky, 
wb. 40z.; cartridges, three boxes, over 11b.; basket, 3lb.; 
rifle case, 60z.; writing paper, ink, string, 1]b. 80z.—in all 
about 48ibs., without the rifle. It will be seen that rslbs. 
consists of photographing materials, over rolbs, of which 
is absolutely necessary for making pictures. 

I sat down at the top of the hill, just out of New Hart- 
ford, and, looking around. It was not a promising country 
for the camper. The farms looked prosperous, and such 
wood lots as I could see were thin and of second growth. 
‘It seemed especially dreary when it was considered that 
there was little rifle shooting at game to be had short 
of forty miles, so I had been told at the gun store. How- 
ever, after a breathing spell, I started on, and at last 
raised the grade to Paris Hill; but I did not enter the 
village. A little patch of woods on top of a knoll looked 
to be the only possible camping place thereabouts, I 
went to it, and looked over the ground. 

It was nearly sun down. The wind was coming colder 
and colder every minute, and it swept under the sapling 
growth in a way that sent the chills through me, for I 
had sweated under the pack. Twice I circled round the 
half acre or so of tree growth, and then saw down in the 
hollow, half a mile away, a better-looking place. 

I shouldered the pack again and aay tried to climb 
a barbed wire fence with it on. I had to take it off, lift 
it over, and then crawl under myself. The exertion took 
my breath. The hollow reached (after three more fences), 
it proved to be better than it looked. A little brook ran 
among the thickets of small hemlock and second growth 
beeches. 

Mv. tent is of home manufacture. It is a rubber blan- 
ket 6 feet long by 3 feet 10 inches wide. This serves as 
a top. I cut four poles. and one of these—a five-foot 
one—I .tied to two saplings, horizontally above thé 
ground. about § feet up. The other three poles I laid 


from this one to the ground. so that I had the frame- 
work of a lean-to camp. I spread the rubber blanket on 
top of the three poles and tied it taut with string run 
through corner eyelets. 
40 degrees. 


Tt sloped at an angle of about 
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_To the two side poles I then made the sides fast. The 
sides are right angle triangles, made of cotton factory 


drilling, painted.with boiled linseed oil. About every 18 
inches on the sides are sewed loops, in each of which 


‘a piece of chalk line, 1 foot or more long, is tied. If the 


poles are set just right, the sides hang plumb when tied 
to their places. But when I tied the fish lines to the 
poles the bottoms of the sides were clear of the ground. 
The poles were too high. However, I did not remedy 
the defect. I was tired and hungry, and it was getting 
late. I learned better later on. 

The rear of the blanket came down to about 15 inches 
of the ground. This space, which, in a spruce bark camp 
is filled with a log, I stopped up with a strip of cloth, 
oiled, like the sides, about 4 feet long and supplied with 
loops for tying, on the corners and in the middle of the 
sides. 

The tent faced a big elm tree. It was pitched in a 
thicket of small hemlocks. The ground sloped away 
from the tree and, consequently, the fire was higher than 
my feet and my feet higher than my head, when I came 
to lie down for the night; but this defect was not appar- 
ent when I started my fire, with dry hemlock twigs, 
kindled it with dry hemlock branches, and fed it with 
some green maple and beech sapling wood, which I cut 
with my hatchet. I carried in a lot of fallen branches, up 
to the size of my arm, and a few dry blocks of wood, 
which had been left when log ends were cut off. 

The fire was warm and cheerful. It flared up delight- 
fully. I put on the three-pint granite ware pail, for which 
I have a cover, swinging it from a pole. The water in it 
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soon boiled and a cupful, with extract of beef and salt in 
it, brightened the aspect of things quite as much as the 
fire did the thicket. Bread and butter, with some roast 
beef, made a substantial meal, the need of which I was 
too tired to feel till I began to eat and drink. 

The last glow of the day was scarcely gone when I 
changed all my clothes, and put on my thick woolens— 
my sweater and my long trousers—I walk in_ bicycle 
knickerbockers, ith my rifle in its case, out of the 
dew, my fire flaring under a new pile of wood, and the 
wind swaying the sides of my tent gently, I lay down on 
a bed of hemlock boughs, and soon fell asleep. It was 
after 7 o'clock. 

Suddenly, I awakened with a start. A great, cold wave 
had swept down my back from my neck. The fire had 
burned to coals, the heat of which went up the tree in- 
stead of coming down the slope into my tent. I fixed 
the fire again and huddled over it, for I was chilled 
through. In the interval I prepared for breakfast. I put 
a cupful of beans to soak in the small pail. After awhile 
I was able to go to sleep again. I was awakened again 
and again by the cold, and each time I thought of the 
woolen shirt, which I had forgotten to put into my pack. 
It would not have been enough to keep me warm that 
night, but it would have helped. I took down one side 
of the tent, and that partly covered me, and I slept longer 
than before. Still, I was miserable. 

At daybreak I put the beans to boiling, with a slab 
of salt pork, and then tried to shoot a red squirrel I 
could hear chittering near the camp. I saw it running 
once, but did not get a shot. It was wilder than some 
deer I have seen. After a while the beans were almost 
done, and I began to eat. Something was the matter, but 
I ate all but a spoonful, and washed the pail in hot water. 
I remembered then I had not poured off a couple of 
boilings of water; so the beans were rank to the taste. 
They were filling and I started out about 7:30 o’clock, 
feeling pretty good. 

I took a course nearly west. overland. I crossed 
barbed wire, split rail and board fences; passed through 
stubble corn; oats, pasture, meadow and wood lots. I 
had tried the rifle on a fence post the day before, at 20 
feet. I missed the post. But the sights were out of line. 
I remedied that, and the second shot was a nail driver. 
Now I wanted to “bleed the rifle.” The chance came in 
a wood near the Oriskany creek watershed. A flock 
of bluejays came in range, and I shot one at 20 yards. I 
skinned and dressed it for supper, and traveled on, down 
into the Oriskany Creek valley. Once I saw a partridge; 
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it rose 40 yards away, and flew faster than any I ever 
saw before; even the chipmunks fied wildly. 

After awhile I began to get tired; then hungry, and af 
10 o'clock I was discouraged. The State line was a long 
way Off—so far that I doubted if I could reach it. At 
noon I was heart sick; my shoe brace irritated my left 
foot, and my head thumped. Not even apples, of which 
I had all I could eat. could revive me. I stopped beside 
a brook, and, as it looked like rain, put up the rubber 
blanket on the hillside, and built a fire of dead wood, and 
boiled some water for beef tea. My courage came back 
as I drank. A red squirrel came out of a hole in a near- 
by walnut, but was back in again before I could get my 
rifle. I ate some bread and drank two cups of the tea, 
and made ready to start on again. I glanced up the 
brook, and, on the end of a hemlock stub limb, saw a 
red squirrel eyeing me. I shot, and it flew back, end over 
end, and came down in some briers. A glance showed 
the butternut tree squirrel to be poised over its home 
entrance. I fired at it, and this one tumbled down, and 
landed in the brook. I saw it was alive yet, and ran to 
head it off. But the little beast, though shot through 
the cente1 of the body with a .32 ball, as I could see, got 
into a ground hole. The other squirrel, too, was gone, 
though it bled. My double had changed to a fluke. 

At Oriskany Falls I stopped to write some postal 
cards. Three fine-looking hounds were near the post- 
office, among other dogs..and these showed great interest 
in me, barking loudly. I was told that birds were very 
wild thereabouts, and that fox-hunting was the leading 
sport. The memory of my cold night in camp caused me 
to add a 5% pound blanket to 
my outfit, and I have not once 
regretted this added weight. 

Just above Sollsville I de- 
cided to stop for the night. I 
went down the sand pit road 
to the railroad track, where 
there was a good spring, and 
prepared to pitch my tent on 
the hillside, where there was a 
little shelf. I made some pan- 
cakes first—cup of flour, three 
tablespoonfuls of oatmeal, ba- 
king powder, butter, salt and 
water—and ate them with rel- 
ish. Butter and molasses went 
well on them. A glance at the 
sky, after I was through eat- 
ing, caused a severe look in 
that direction. Long threads 
and streamers of gray clouds 
were reaching over the land, 
and some thicker clouds ob- 
scured the sun in the west. I 
promptly recollected an old 
house down towatd Oriskany 
Falls, a few rods on the main 
road. I went to it at once, 
pack and all. 

The building had been a 
dwelling, and there was a cel- 
lar under it, an orchard 
around it, and a good, shin- 
gled rooi over it. But it had 
some hop boxes, a cutter, a 
pair of bobs and, in one end, 
a mow of hay. It was just the 
place I needed. At dusk I 
rolled up in the blanket, drew 
the rubber blanket over all, 
and snuggled down to sleep. 
Before morning it poured 
down in sheets of rain, and I 
shuddered to think of myself on that hillside,. with the 
water gathcring in a pool on the shelf where my bed 
was to have been. 

About g o’clock in the morning I awakened, finally. 1 
saw 2 mouse in the hay, and, with some misg.vings, 
looked at my pack. Sure enough, the rodents had been 
in it. They had gnawed into the flour sack and eaten 
some of the bread crusts. Neither the oatmeal nor the 
beans had been disturbed. As J carry my flour, beans 
and oatmeal in cloth sacks, it was easy to patch the hole 
in the flour sack. But I had learned to hang my basket 
to a beam, when in barns, especially. 

I ate a couple of fine, large apples, and some pancakes 
for breakfast, about 11 o’clock, cooking between show- 
ers, a few rods from the house, by a fence. 

The rain and sore feet kept me from moving on. That 
afternoon I boiled what was left of my beef lunch and the 
blue jay. A couple of spoonfuls of oatmeal in the broth, 
with a little salt, made a fine and nourishing food. At 
dusk I got a pail of water, around by the railroad, and 
was asleep with the crows. 

It cleared during the night, and grew cold. I had 
reason to be thankful for the blankets then. Not even 
hay could have kept me warm, with the ice forming on 
my water pail. 

For breakfast I rebciled the blue jay and beef, and 
added more oatmeal and an apple. The result was nour- 
ishing, but to my taste not very good. 

I started at 7:40 o’clock A. M., and in a few minutes 
passed through Sollsville. A boy told me that I was 12 
miles from Eaton, which seemed a long way, then, as I 
had hoped it was not more than 7 or 8 by the map. But 
at Bouckville, two miles beyond, I learned that Eaton 
was only 4 or 4% miles further. The long distance had 
made me tired to think of it. But the short one made me 
buoyant. I started on a 3-mile-an-hour clip. 

Now and ‘hen I met a wagon or rig. Greetings were 
always passed. At Bouckville my pack basket. was recog- 
nized as of the backwoods variety: “Where’s yer deer?” 
was the hail. Mostly, however, it was supposed that I 
was “sellin’ sumthin’.” 

About two miles from Eaton, say at 10 o’clock, I saw 
an old man and his wife painfully digging potatoes from 
a half-acre patch. . 

“How de do.” they said, with nods; and I replied with 
a “How de do,” and a nod. 

“Ye aif’t looking’ for work. air ye?” the old man 
asked. 
“No-o,” I:answered; “I hadn’t calculated to.” 
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“Well, what'll ye take to help dig these ’taters out 
here?” 

“T don’t know.” I replied. : 

“If you don’t, whe does?” was his next question. 

“Mebbe you do?” I asked, insinuatingly. 

“Well, now, I’ll give ye five shillings to work from now 
to dark.” 

That meant two “house meals” and, perhaps, a bed 
for the night. : 

“or right,” 1 replied; “but I never dug potatoes in my 
life.” : 

He hesitated a moment. rubbed the small of his back 
with a gesture I soon understood; and then I put my 
pack in the hop house and went te work. It wasn't 
easy, nor did I make muck progress at first. I had to 
stop and see the proper stroke; and then to, learn where 
to throw the tops back of me and not in front of him 
in his row. There was a place to put the potatees—in the 
hill previously dug. But in five minutes I was going 
ahead without instructions. For twenty hills he kept 
up with me, even leading at times; then I hit the right 
swing for me. After that I did about a third more hills 
than he did. I judged from the way he looked at me that 
he was not displeased with my work. Noon came with a 
big dinner, including apple pie. Then to hoe again. At 
4:30 we stopped digging and began to pick up. Even 
at this I could do more than he and his wife, and I was 
glad of that—but if he had been 50 years younger I would 
have been far behind. 

That night he said that he would give me an even 
dollar to stay till noon the next day. I stayed; and the 
bed was large, soit and comfortable. I did not awaken 
once all that night. At 6 o’clock we were up; at 7:30 
the barn chores had been tended to, breakiast eaten, and 
I went at the patch again. While I hoed, the old man 
put out horses, fed pigs and did other things, including 
smoking by the kitchen stove. 

By and by a neighboring farmer drove by. 

“Be they rotted much?” he asked. 

“No,” J said. 

“What kind are they?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Are you workin’ reg’lar for Mr. Johnston?” 

‘No: my job’s up at noen to-day.” 

“Don't you want a regular job as farm hand?” he 
asked 

“I never worked on a farm in my life,” I answered. 

“What!” he said. looking at the potatoes that were 
turned out that morning. 

Then Mr. Johnston came up and took up the thread 
af the talk. and T finished the patch; and helped sort 
and carry twenty-odd bushels to the cellar bins. The 
rest. the old man. his wife and daughter thought they 
could manage. so I ate my dinner, received a silver dol- 
lar. and at 1 o’clock started on again, 

Raymonn S. SPEArs. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


In the Faroe Islands. 


Il,—Myggenoes.* 


I MIGHT have waited at Bé for several weeks for the 
right kind of weather in which to go to-Myggenoes, but 
fortune smiled upon me. After only two days of Western 
storm and fog, the wind changed to the northeast; the 
men of B. took counsel together, looked at the glass, 
consulted the almanac, watched the surf line on the outer 
islands, and decided that it was “Myggenoes six-man 
weather,” and I could go with the turn of the tide. _ 

Never, not even in Venice during my first ride in a 
gondola, have I felt so much like a personage as when 
I started in a large eight-oared boat with six sturdy men, 
half the adult population of Bé. All were clad in golden- 
brown, homespun coats and mixed brown and gray knec 
breeches; these have a row of brass buttons on the outer 
ieg seam, but are always left unbuttoned, and display 
a bright, striped pair of garters and long, soft, brown 
stockings. On the feet are moccasins of sheep skin, 
bound around the ankles with thongs of knitted white 
wool; on their heads the Faroe “higoa,” or long, soft 
cap, of hand-woven cloth, dark blue with red stripes, or 
stripes of black and blue. This has a soft, gathered 
crown which droops over the ear or rests on the brow. 
The men had that calm, far-seeing look in their blue 
eves that one sees often in sailors and prairie dwellers, 
ard full, fair beards. After the manner of Faroe folk, all 
talked together and all the time: 

I noted with satisfaction their powerful sweep at the 
lirg oars, and the perfect time they kept. But the big 
waves soon reduced me to a humble frame of mind, and 
L clutched tight hold of the gunwale, and would gladly 
have exchanged my state for a flat-bottomed boat on a 
pond. Once under the cliffs of an island, there was a 
conflict of wind and tide called a “roost,” a battering 
kind of squall beat down upon us from the summit, and 
the men called out to me that I was not to be afraid, and 
that it would-soon be over. Then out into the open sea 
we passed with beautiful views of the mountains and 
precipices of Vaagée, their bare rocks glowing in the 
afternoon sun. The first Myggenoeses we met were 
hundreds of puffins floating on the waves and watching 
us with the utmost unconcern; then, as we reached them, 
ir a twinkling, up flashed their little red feet, and not a 
puffin was to be seen. 

It was not so long before we reached the eastern 
promontory of Myggenoes, but we had to go to the ex- 
treme western end, and in all that way there was not one 
place where a shipwrecked man could land and climb 
the cliffs. A cruel-looking coast it was, of brown, red 
and ash-gray trap rock, from 150 to 1,300 feet in height, 
capped and wreathed with the cloud mists. Thousands 
of auks, gulls and guillemots, puffins, kittiwakes and 
cormorants flashed back and forth, looking in the far 
distance like motes in a sunbeam. 

At last we reached the western end of the island, and 
made apparently for the face of a cliff; but it opened to a 
wide rift, with jagged ledges on either side, over which 
the surf was surging and falling back with an ugly, 
sucking sound. A line of green water lay between, and 
in we went on that line. There was no surf that day, and 
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the wind was northeast, so we could come close to the 
rocks, Then one of my men took me out, gripped my 
hand fast and slowly towed me upward over the sea- 
weed-covered rocks, then the bare’ ones, then to rocky 
slopes, where the boats in summer are kept, then to 
higher ones to the winter boat houses, then to steps 
hewn from the solid rock, and so to the village path. I 
have never seen a more desolate place, or one which 
showed so forcibly the height and might of the winter 
se€as, 

Myggenoes Village, as I found, is not a cheerful 
place. It has perhaps 150 inhabitants, and there are no 
houses elsewhere on the island. Around the rocky bed 
of a brook the cabins are built, and sticks and stones 
and bones lie about in confusion. There is no attempt at 
gardening and grass plots. The summer is cold and 
short, the winds are strong; potatoes barely grow, and are 
small and soggy; the few little patches of barley never 
fully ripen. But wherever the ground is drained and 
cleared of stones, there the grass grows thick and long; 
the one sweet and gracious thing in Myggenoes—fra- 
grant as sweet clover and adorned with pink catch-fly, 
daisies and saxifrage. Good grass and puffins are the 
compensations which Mother Nature bestows upon her 
Myggenoes children. 


I am staying with Herr Abrahamsen, one of the chief 


men of the village. The first evening after mv arrival 
he and his brother Paol went with me to see the nearest 
bird cliffs; first to neighboring outfields, where thou- 
sands of puffins have their nests in burrows between 
great boulders, and in grassy hummocks. Others live in 
grassy ledges on the cliffs, and.in dangerous, grassy 
slopes, and a rope is necessary with which to reach 
their nests. I pointed to a hole, and asked Herr Paol if 
he thought there was a nest in it. “We will soon see,” 
he replied, and lying down flat he inserted a long arm. 
A puffin was at home. I heard Herr Paol’s exclamation 
as he was bitten, and an instant later he wriggled up, 
holding a struggling bird, the prettiest thing, with 
snow-white breast, clean, little, shining feet, and a big 
bill, which was a “symphony” of violets and green-blues 
and soft reds. JI admired it much, and stroked its back, 
and was about to ask Herr Paol to put it back, when he 
wrung its neck before my horrified eyes. Of course I 
knew it is a puffin’s fate to have its neck wrung, and I 
think I ate that one next day, and will probably eat 
thirty or forty more before I leave; but there is a senti- 
ment about one’s first puffin. 

Then we went to see the homes of the “havhest” or 
gray gulls, climbing a long, steep, grassy slope, where 
Herr Paol thoughtiully walked below me so I could 
step by the side of his big feet; and we lay down and put 
our heads over a sharply sliced- ff cliff and looked over 
and down ledges where the beautiful gray and white 
birds sat on their nests. The fog was milling up from the 
sea I don’t know how far below, and the sun struggling 
through the clouds turned it into a glory of fantastic 
wreaths. Then to the guillemot and “rita” or kittiwake 
cliffs, where hundreds of guillemots sat bolt upright in 
rows like china figures on a chimney piece. The dainty 
little kittiwakes were nesting above them and making an 
astonishing noise, quite at variance with their pretty 
looks and manners. “He makes as much noise as a 
rita of the rocks,” is an expressive Faroe proverb, ap- 
plied to a noisy, talkative man. Having taken a general 
survey of the neighboring bird cliffs, so I could know 
where and how to go another day, we all returned to the 
village, and I went. to sleep under a feather puff con- 
taining ten pounds of puffin feathers, and had the most 
awful dreams of rolling down grassy slopes and going 
plop into the sea; of sitting on narrow ledges that 
crumbled and gave way beneath my weight; of catching 
at things that snapped in my’ hands, and having boulders 
whiz past my ears. Indeed every night I fall off of 
something in my dreams, and’ have come to dread these 
inevitable nightly adventures. After a week on Myg- 
genoes, one longs to be on a flat and flowery Western 
prairie and walk miles and miles in a straight line. I 
told my fears and dreams one day to an old sea dog of 
a Myggenoeser who was sitting on a cliff, and he as- 
sented sadly, and I found afterward that I had better 
have confided in any other man, for this one had had 
one son killed on the cliffs a fortnight before, and an- 
other drowned at sea in April. 

A fine set of men are the Myggenoesers; hardy, ath- 
letic, brave, skilled cliff men, daring boatmen, proud 
and reserved to strangers, cheerful and very talkative 
among themselves. Their power of speech was a 
marvel to me; they had known each other intimately all 
their lives, are often weeks in the summer time and 
months in the winter time without one new idea coming 
from the outside world, and yet the stream of words 
can flow unceasingly for eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. It was, to me, one of the wonders oi 
Myggenoes. 

The young girls, who work out of doors 2 good deal, 
are bright and healthy, but most of the married women 
iook worn and sad. Their anxiety about the men must 
weigh upon them. Storms are sudden and violent; the 
coast and the landing dangerous. Boats have gone out 
ior a day’s fishing, have been obliged to take refuge in 
Bo or Sorvag, and for weeks and sometimes months 
the women did not know if their men folk were alive or 
dead. Not long ago a boat's crew of men stayed three 
months and a half in Sorvag before possible weather 
came, and the standard of a man of Myggenoes regard- 
ing the weather is not yours or mine. Bodies of men 
drowned in these waters are seldom found. But last 
spiing when a boat was lost the fishing net drifted to 
the Vaagée shore to tell the tale. 

There is a little church here painted white, and sodded 
with turf on the roof. Service is held thrice a year, be- 
tween April and October. A winter visit is not to be 
expected. Last autumn a young Myggenoeser was so 
inconsiderate as to plan to be married in November, 
so the pastor ventured to go. But a great storm arose, 
the boat was crushed in landing, and the occupants had 
a narrow escape. As for the dead, the people sing a 
psalm or two at their graves, and there they lie until 
the pastor’s next visit. when a funeral sermon is preached 
in the churchyard. A desolate: place, even in June, is 
that graveyard. No attention whatever is paid to the 
graves; there are no flowers, no grass, no h 
only little posts with the numbers of their record in 


the church books,: Over all, and growing high above 
the churchyard wall, is a horribly. rank gro of An- 
gelica, and a bare spot, where it has been cut away, 
marks a new-made grave. Every Sunday the people 
meet in the church, and Herr Abrahamsen reads a ser- 
mon, and the people sing the psalms. These sermons 
are appointed to last two years. At the end of that 
time it is supposed that the first sermons have been for- 
gotten, and Herr Abrahamsen begins over again. Bare 
tleors, bare bench seats, a little white-covered altar, a 
beautiful antique brass basin, of fine repoussée work, 
large enough to hold triplets, two contribution boxes 
with handles, marked respectively, ‘For the school,” and 
“For the poor of the land’”—this is all the church con- 
tains. In the entry I saw a little shovel with long, carved 
handle, which the pastor uses in the burial service, cast- 
ing earth on the graves three times, and saying, “From 
earth art thou come; to earth shalt thou go; from earth 
shalt thou rise again.” 

The school house is close to the church. We are 
having the June holidays of two weeks’ duration, to 
enable the children to help in drying and bearing the 
peat. But if it is a stormy day, from my window I see 
the school master (who keeps bachelor’s hall above 
the school room) open the casement and toot on a 
nondescript tooter. Then, since the children cannot 
work, they must go to school and study. What would 
our young Americans think of such an arrangement? 

In August they will have another:two weeks of these 
so-called holidays, when hay-making begins. 

As T stand by the churchyard gate I can see the 
small boys and girls climbing and descending the hills 
with the peat racks on their shoulders; their chattering 
sounds like a chorus of titlarks. They will grow up and 
emulate the conversational powers of their forbears. 
They are sturdy little men and women, and as they wear 
the same costume as the grown-ups, I am often deceived 
while watching the fjelds, thinking that a little boy not 
lar away is a grown man at a greater distance. I would 
gladly spend much time on the peat moors, but there 
ranges a bull—an ungracious animal, quick to note and 
disapprove a “fremmed folk” or stranger. It is silly to 
be afraid of Faroe bulls, so my Faroe friends tell me. 
and then they forget me in.talk among themselves. 

“Do you remember that time Sigmund was chased to 
the edge of that precipice. and hune on as long as he 
could and then dropped?” 

“Was he killed?” I gasp. 

“No, not quite; he did live, but he was pretty badly 
smashed.” And then they go on, “Was it last year that 
man was killed on Fuglée?” 

“No; you're thinking of that case on Kunde; Fug- 
l6e’s was year before last,” ete. 

It was a bewutiful, calm morning at 8 o’clock to-day. 
and eight boats went to sea for fishing. Then in about 
two hours a great surf arose; no wind, but probably the 
alter effects of a storm at sea. Back came the boats. 
hurrying to get to shore before it grew too strong; but 
it was too quick for them, and they retreated to the 
open sea beyond the reefs of the rift. And there, while 
waiting for a lull, the men sang the home-coming song. 
[ could hear their voices rising above the roar of the sea: 

“Praise be to God, 

Father in Heaven, 

Who all things has created, 

And praise His Son forevermore, 
Who saves us all from danger; 

And praise be to the Holy Ghost, 
Who gives us of His Grace; 

This praise has been before all time, 
And shall be without end, 

God us His mercy send!” 


Then the first boat charged in, neared the rocks, found 
it could not land, whirled back to the lea of a cliff; 
there watched the waves and rushed in once more. Men 
on shore were waiting to help, the crew sprang out. 
all seized the boat,’some being carried from their feet 
and dragged in the water, and it was swept on and over 
a ledge into a pool just as a mighty wave crashed 
down. One after another of the boats came in, the surf 
increasing, all on shore helping, watching the seas and 
giving the signal when to dash for the rocks. Then the 
women came trooping down with hot coffee, and the 
mer sat down quietly, drenched as ‘they were, and 
cleaned the fish they had caught. EnizanetH TAyior. 


Brigands and Their Ways. 


Tue abduction of Miss Ellen M. Stone, the American 
missionary. by brigands for a ransom, has turned the 
attention of the entire civilized world to the brigands and 
their ways. The following account of Greek brigands. 
written by a ransomed captive, gives an insight into 
brigandage as practiced throughout the East. 

With the green leaves of spring, the brigands, who have 
been skulking in holes and corners all the winter, begin 
their season. The difficulties of movement in winter, the 
facility with which their steps might be traced in the 
snow, or their camps upon a bare hillside detected by the 
smoke, are over. Wood cutters, charcoal burners, herds- 
men, and shepherds, who keep to. the lower grounds in 
winter, now commence to spread over the hills in pursuit 
of their several callings, and become available as confed- 
erates and purveyors. For the next eight months the 
marauding bands have it all their own way on the moun- 
tains—not, as in former days, in small parties of five or 
six, indifferently armed, but numbering thirty, sixty or a 
hundred, armed with the best modern weapons. They 
sweep over the country, requisitioning the villages for 
provisions and money, and carrying off and holding to 
ransom any one whom they may ascertain to have the 
means of buying his life at their hands. 

The connection of political ends with the savage ex- 
cesses of brigandages must always be kept in mind. It 
was under the guise of supporting insurrection that 
filibustering parties landed on the coast and ravaged the 
district lying around Mount Olympus in 1878, distributed 
arms and ammunition among the peasantry, forced them 
from their homes, and finally left the worst of their num- 
bers to form the nuclei of the bands wiich now devastat 
the country. ee 
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The impunity with which brigandage is carried on, and 
the consequent demoralization of the country, render easy 
the task of recruiting for the ranks of the various bodies. 
To organize a band is a process somewhat similar to 
shipping a crew for a voyage. It is bruited round that 
such and such a captain proposes to take the field and 
needs recruits; and among those who respond, if the chief 
is famous, not all are novices. Members of one band go 
over to another, according to their fancy. Accurate ac- 
counts of expenditure are kept, and a portion of all loot 
being put aside for expenses, each member is entitled to 
his share from this general fund on quitting. In dividing 
their booty a part is put aside for this expense fund, then 
the captain takes one-tenth, and the remainder is shared. 
Jealousies therefore exist among the chiefs, who do not 
care to see perhaps their best men joining a more popular 
captain. Brigands can never act without their spies and 
confederates, who obtain all the requisite information, 
leaving the enterprise itself to be carried out by the 
band. Implacable in their vengeance on any confederate 
who may betray them, they command what services they 
require. Frequently the non-compl'ance with the demand 
to be supplied with provisions has heen visited with the 
most condign punishment. 

It is one of their unalterable rules that no prisoner 
must be recaptured alive. This law it was that caused 
the massacre of the unfortunate Englishmen at Oropos, 
who were murdered as they tired and so became unable 
to keep up with the retreating band when troops were in 
pursuit. Therefore, in the captive’s own interest, pursuit 
should be suspended pending the negotiations for ransom. 
Another of the unwritten laws by which they are in- 
exorably guided, and which always lean toward ferocity 
and bloodshed, is that no captive must escape without 
satisfying the demands of the band. The following 
story, told me under circumstances which gave it thrilling 
interest, will show how pitilessly this law is carried out: 

An wnforiunate doctor, returning to his home at Ya- 
nina, fell into the hands of the brigand band under Cata- 
rakis. On being asked his means, he said he had £200 out 
at interest in Constantinople, and £180 which he was 
waiting to convey to his home when a safe opportunity 
occurred. The brigands agreed to take the £180, and the 
man with whom the doctor had been traveling, and from 
whom his horses were hired, was sent to bring the money. 
Time passed, the doctor treated several wounded members 
of the band and earned their gratitude, but the ransom 
arrived not. At last a message came from the trusted 
envoy, saying that he had been robbed of the money on 
the road. A meeting of the band was held, and the exe- 
cution of the law decided. I asked the narrator of this 
tale whether they had no compassion for one who had 
done so much for them. He replied: “Some of us 
wished to spare him, but the captain would not hear of 
it.” Lasked him how the law had been executed. Nothing, 
I learned, was said to the doctor; but, on passing a deep 
ravine, his attention was drawn to something down be- 
low. As he looked he was struck from behind and fell 
on the rocks. 

In September, 1879, the famous chief Niko perpetrated 
a crime as hideous as that which a civilized world has 
always declared Ed. About went too far in imagining. 
Niko entered a village, and, in the absence of the father, 
carried off two little girls, aged cleven and seven re- 
spectively. The father made up and sent a sum of money, 
which Niko accepted as ransom for one child. The wishes 
of the band were to release the younger, and three times 
the lots were drawn, each time in favor of the elder, who 
was accordingly released. A further demand was made 
on the father, which he would not meet, and, at the ex- 
piration. of the time allowed, he received an intimation 
that he would find his child at a place named. The poor, 
little thing lay there dead, with its throat cut and a bunch 
of wild flowers still grasped in its hand. 

After capturing a prisoner, the band will march for 
some days in different directions, with a view to baffling 
pursuit; and then the captive, being confided to a trust- 
worthy guard, is taken to a place tolerably secure and 
utterly unknown to the other members, excepting the 
chief and one man, who brings the supplies. Thus the 
capture of any of the outposts, on which duty the re- 
mainder of the band are employed, would be useless as a 
means of discovering the captive. Supplies are obtained 
from confederates, and are brought long distances. 

No band is complete without its tame sheep, one of a 
jet black color being preferred, as not easily visible at 
night. This animal, taken from the flock when young, and 
brought up among the brigands, becomes much attached 
to them. I have been told of cases where the instinct 
of the sheep has given intimation of the presence of 
troops in ambush or approaching. But its chief use is 
to take charge of and lead the sheep carried off for provi- 
sions. The brigands will sometimes seize twenty to thirty 
at a time, herding them in some remote valley high up in 
the mountains, and consuming them as required, thus 
earns themselves independent of supplies from be- 
ow. 


The favorite weapon of the day among the brigands is 
the Gras rifle; but it can only be obtained of deserters 
from the Greek army. Other weapons with which they 
are armed are the Milonas or condemned Greek rifle, and 
some few have Martinis. Besides the rifles they carry a 
short sword or yataghan, a hanger or smaller weapon of 
the same kind, a revolver, and an assortment of knives— 
as they avoid eating their food with the knife used for 
murder. Their ammunition is worn in bandoliers on their 
chests, and slung around them. Every man carries a 
wallet containing cleaning things for his rifle, perhaps 
for himself, needles and thread, and odds and ends. There 
are also some spare wallets to contain the general prop- 


erty. 

The fustanella or plaited kilt is usually worn, and be- 
fore being put on it is soaked in oil, which makes it of the 
neutral color required, and renders it less pliable to re- 
tain parasites. A large cape with a capote or hood, and 
made of wool and goat’s hair, completes their equipment. 
Some are foppishly inclined, and adorn themselves with. 
most gorgeous gold-embroidered garments, while others 
cover themselves with silver ornaments, of which a man 
will wear some thirty pounds’ worth on his person. 


Flint and steel are carried by all; and they are very 
clever at making fires—one especially wi smoke, 
Very dry wood is necessary for this purpose; it is care- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


fully split, and the pieces laid crossways on each other, 
something in the fashion of the altars in “old saints;” 
light is applied on the top, and the sticks burn down- 
ward, giving out much heat, but no smoke. 

Strong drinks being avoided when on business, brigands 
become great connoisseurs of water, preferring streams 
that run through beech forests to those where oak or pine 
leaves drop into the current. They also have their favor- 
ite springs,-on the merits of which they descant as some 
people do of wine. 

Though many of them are ignorant savages, others are 
not wanting in education. It is common among them to 
read and write their native Greek, and several speak other 
languages. The chief Niko has learned to read and write 
since he took to the life of a brigand, and in summer he 
carries a small selection of books about with him; in 
winter his library is limited to a school edition of the 
life of Alexander the Great, and a manuscript of some 
of the miracles of old saints. SuperStitious as all the class 
they belong to, these ruffians hold the Church in consider- 
able veneration. They neyer omit to cross themselves at 
their meals, though their conversation is mingled with the 
most hideous blasphemies. When one of their number 
is killed, or too badly wounded to keep up with the 
band, his head is cut off and carried away, partly with a 
view to escape identification, and partly that they may be 
enabled to bury it within the precincts of the church yard, 
a custom they invariably endeavor to carry out. 


Gatuyal History. 


— 
Bird and Fish Migration. 


In every age and clime, and before the extent of their 
annual pilgrimage wzs known or surmised, men mar- 
veled at the cecurring flight of the winged wanderers of 
the tenuous air. They came and went; none beheld them, 
nor knew whither they sailed; naught of farewell did they 
give, but silently floated away into viewless space. With 
«knowledge of the wanderings of the feathered host, 
greater has become the marvel and deeper the mystery 
of their far-stretching flight, yet the journey of the 
plumed caravans, however worthy of the admiring praise 
bestowed in prose and verse, falls far short, in long-suf- 
fering privation, hardship and danger, of that imposed 
upon the migrants of the deep, 

We cannot lift the veil that shrouds the abyss of 
waters; we only know that, somewhere from out its 
mysterious depths, there emerges, at regular intervals, a 
marine courser of graceful lines, which, with arrowy 
speed, plunges into the rushing current of our Northern 
rivers. This creature, cast in elegant mould, stirs the 
admiration of its supreme enemy, not so much by its 
symmetry of form, beauty of armor, or savor of flesh, 
as by its self-imposed privation and sacrifice, its daunt- 
less energy, its magnificent physical prowess. . 

The kingly salmon, fresh from the ocean’s boundless 
pasturage, and nourished into condition fit for the terri- 
ble ordeal that awaits it, is a vital engine of wondrous 
power. Man’s utmost cunning cannot shape a device that 
will move, or even lie. in the water as it will, nor can his 
subtle mind explain the dynamic relation of its various 
postures with the resulting motion. Up, through a 
plunging, watery avalanche, its lithe and supple body 
cleaves its way; or, with the tenuous and mobile ele- 
ment as an unstable base, it is flung, in lofty arc, through 
the incumbent air. Yet these, and other impressive 
exhibitions of force, are effected by thin and delicate 
membranes, of action as diverse as the shifting pinions 
that the skill of the mariner adapts to the zephyr’s kiss, 
the breeze’s strain, or the tempest’s rending blast. 

In shapely curves, gently tapering toward either ex- 
tremity of the body, are masses of muscle, braced and 
supported by a flexible framework of ribs and spinal 
column, that, with pliant lateral sweeps, urge it forward 
with amazing power. These masses of flesh are divisible 
into flakes, that, for the most part, may be considered as 
separate intercostal muscles, constricting the ribs, and 
effecting bodily flexures varying in degree. At the out- 
set of the salmon’s fluvial journey, upon quitting the 
ocean’s brine, these flakes are separated by films of fat, 
not only serving as a lubricant to the intervening mus- 
cles, but also as a fuel, and furnishing, with other depos- 
its, a store of energy to the organic engine that, in its 
far wanderings. knows no source of supply save the fruit- 
ful mother of waters’ from whose bosom it departs. For 
the finny migrant, in its arducus pilgrimage, the end of 
which, with many colonies, is death to each and every 
individual, finds, or at least seeks, no sustenance in the 
alien element te which, in all-absorbing parental anxiety, 
it is irresistibly impelled. 

This abstention is the seeming outcome of a stern and 
inflexible evolutionary process, remorseless to the indi- 
vidual, but kindly to the race, which it seeks to con- 
serve. In the formation and growth of the migratory 
instinct, especially when involving the attainment of re- 
mote spawning places, it is obvious that a seasonable 
arrival would be oftenest affected by such fish as hastened 
most to their destination. Delay would hazard the full 
development of the spawn, and its enforced deposit in 
barren places; or, if cast in suitable localities, the result- 
ing progeny, in competition with earlier and more vigor- 
ous hatchings, would be the weaker in the struggle for 
existence, and thus afford fewer survivals. Moreover. 
the departure of the young fish is taken at a defi- 
nite period, and such as lacked a proper degree of devel- 
opment, if joining the main body, would soonest suc- 
cumb to the hardships and dangers of the long seaward 
journey. If remaining behind, and undertaking later the 
descent of their natal stream, their lesser number, and. 
perhaps, a more unpropituous, but certainly a more un- 
timely season, would inure to their greater disadvantage. 
Such influences, exerted generation after generation, and. 
with pitiless operation, ever sifting out the laggards and 
conserving the expeditious, would Shecesiee y tend to 
develop 4 race in which the breeding impulse would be- 
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come paramourt, extinguishing both the desire and the 
capacity for food, and followed to exhaustion and death. 

ith the king or quinnat salmon, and probably with 
all species, both-in the Atlantic and the Pacific, a modifi- 
cation of the alimentary organs seems to be effected 
upon the entry of the fish into fresh water. The gullet 
contracts and the stomach shrinks, so that the retention, 
or even the swallowing, of food would be difficult. At 
the Pacific breeding stations the streams are barricaded 
so as to arrest the ascent of the salmon, and thus to hold 
them pending the requirements of the hatchery. A re- 
lentless impulse, bred in their dull brains through the 
winnowing ages, chains the struggling fish to their place 
below the barrier, where, for weeks and even for months, 
they blindly breast the river’s current, its steady flow 
yielding them no rest, nor bearing them appreciable sus- 
tenance. From three to five months is the usual period 
of detention. and, when it is considered that, through 
all that time, the fish, urnourished and unrefreshed, are 
engaged night and day in holding their ground, the feat 
may be regarded as one with scarce a parallel in animate 
nature, 

Its accomplishment, however, involves a fearful drain 
upon the physical powers, for, from the moment that the 
armored pilgrim emerges from the brine, he, to all ap- 
pearance, subsists upon his own substance, consumes his 
own flesh and bleod. The vital current that, in rich 
and abundant flow, strengthened every muscle and steeled 
every nerve, slowly and steadily diminishes, and at last 
almost disappears. Day by day, the inter-muscular layers 
of fat diminish, and finally vanish, the rosy hue of the 
wasting flesh turns to a dirty white, and even the scales 
fall away and appear to be absorbed into the body. Into 
the alimentary furnace of this wonderful organic engine 
is everything apparently cast that will feed the flickering 
flame of life, until the worn and ravaged encasement, like 
a dismantled hulk, drifts, without guidance or impulse, at 
the mercy of the descending waters. 

The finny caravan, at the outset of its fateful pilgrimage 
to the cradle of its race, breasts the ocean in a massed 
host, the burdened females, with anxious care for the 
promise of the future, proceeding behind a vanguard of 
the largest and strongest of their brethren. In their 
armor’s silvery sheen, no joint unloosened, no plate dis- 
placed; in their gay coloring, flashing with rainbow hues; 
in the swelling curves of their shapely forms, as, with 
buoyant grace and eager bound, they course the spark- 
ling waves, those knightly pioneers betoken a fullness of 
preparation for their mission of hardship, danger and 
death. Sad, indeed, is the contrast presented later, when. 
with thinned ranks, and frames battered, distorted and 
emaciated, they feebly and ineffectively seek to return to 
the far-off fountain of their strength. 

Keeping close to the coast, perhaps as a partial protec- 
tion against a multitude of enemies, the approach of the 
embattled array is discernible at a distance, their dense 
ranks surging forward over the heaving ocean. So assid- 
uously do they seek the cover of the land that, when en- 
countering a deep bay, they have been observed to follow 
its indented curves in preference to taking a straight 
course across its mouth. Watchful of marine assaults, 
but unwary of other dangers that enmesh their shore- 
ward path, they speed along, and only as they near their 
destined estuary do they become otherwise circumspect. 
Carefully reconnoitering, they suspend their advance, 
perhaps with a view of effecting a satisfactory identifica- 
tion; perhaps to determine the presence of dangers feared 
but unseen. After this preliminary halt they enter the estu- 
ary’s confines, and where the ccean’s brine mingles with 
the alien element to which they shrink from committing 
themselves, a longer halt is made. Here, upon the bor 
der between fruitful and barren waters, they may tarry a 
week or more, gaily disporting themselves in a medium 
that lends to beauty of form every grace of motion. Their 
vacant brains cannot be prescient of coming privation 
and suffering; they cannot linger because mindful of the 
tragedy to which their present joys form only a mocking 
overture. Perhaps they await a proper adjustment of the 
temperature of the effluent waters; perhaps a due devel- 
opment of their quickening burden; but, more likely, an 
adaptation to an unaccustomed element. Day by day, 
however, their parental anxieties deepen and soon a 
common and an overwhelming impulse urges them 
forward into a valley of death whose rushing waters be- 
come the fruitful nursery of a new life. 

Sometimes to wondering, sometimes to incredulous. 
ears, there have been borne tales of the finny wealth of 
Alaskan waters; but, as a matter of exact information, it 
may be mentioned that upon Aug. 2, 1889, the cannery 
nets at the entrance of Karluk River took in, by actual 
count, 153.000 salmon of an average weight of 20 pounds. 
That was the number of quinnat. or king salmon, yielded 
in one day, by a little island river but a score of yards 
in breadth et its mouth, and scarce as many miles in 
length. From the single fact that instanced, it will easily 
be inferred that, in vastness of number, in orderliness of 
movement, and in absorption of purpose, the fluvial ad- 
vance of these finny hosts forms a deeply impressive 
spectacle. Against the river’s ebb there flows a counter. 
but a living tide that, filling its bed from bank to bank,’ 
surges upward in dense and compact array, seeking, with 
fervid resolve, to attain the life-giving upper reaches of 
the opposing stream. These are gravelly beds, in shal- 
low waters, whose rapid flow and limited depth admit 
to the deposited germs an abundance of air and sunshine 
that quickens them into active life. Within these beds 
the parent fish scoop hollows that receive the ova, which 
they then cover with gravel; but the accomplishment oi 
the unquenchable aim that, through weeks or months of 
tvilsome endeavor, has sustained them, seems to bring 
no abatement of parental concern. Little, very little, car 
they now do to further the development of their precious 
brood, rocked in bright and sparkling waters, whosc 
every motion bears to the loosely covered germs their 
meed of vitalizing oxygen. Nevertheless, though thins 
kindly nurtured, the anxious parents seem loth to quit 

2 “Jt is said that the incoming mass of salmon so choke some of 
he ir banks.”— 
F iH. 1886, says that thousands perished in the Kam- 
chatkan rivers being Toone banks. These ler 
streams are Toubticss ercrowded by A i of their scccaaibiny. 
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their cradled offspring, and their deeply sunken eyes 
watch, with perhaps anxious solicitude, the place of 
burial. But the glad-day of resurtecti \is_ not for them; 
their fins,“ worn white and ragged and crippled by a 
fungus growth, ieebly hold them against the current. 
Gradually they succumb, and, though borne downward, 
it is with heads turned toward their buried brood, save 
occasionally, in some mad flurry, they may rush a short 
distance with the hurrying stream. Parasites invade their 
gills, and thus, with impeded respiration and enfeebled 
vody, the end draws near; a violent thrashing of the 
water, perhaps a dart into the air, and it is only another 
dead fish floating down to the distant and all-receiving 
sea. 

_ At all distances exceeding 500 miles, it seems certain 
that none of the fish regain the ocean alive, and that 
within such distance the survivors form but a small por- 
tion of the original host. It follows that in the upper 
waters of the Columbia, whose remoter spawning beds 
are far beyond that limit, that the finny pilgrims immo- 
late themselves to the last individual. This great river 
was not always known as now; its former and more im- 
pressive designation, when it traversed an unknown wil- 
derness, is embalmed in Bryant’s lines: 


“Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings. 


The poet’s language implies that, even within a few 
years of its discovery, it was known to be a turbulent 
stream, and such it is to-day. From its remote source 
to near its mouth, its course is marked by a swift current; 
its navigable reackes broken by fierce rapids, impassable 
to vessels. Vainly, however, is the might of the furious 
river exerted against the indomitable salmon, that, with 
masterful strength and activity, overcome each and al! 
of the varied oppositions of the shouting waters. If con- 
fronted with a foaming rapid, where the chafed and angry 
flood, in mazy whirls, darts hither and yon, the fearless 
adventurers, urdismayed by the mad riot of confused 
and opposing currents, fling themselves into the fray.’ 

There is in all creatures whose habits confront them 
with peculiar exigencies a wonderful adaptation thereto, 
the mode of accomplishment being often inscrutable. 
The chamcis of the Alps, the Rocky Mountain goat, and 
the argali, if suddenly facing an unlooked-for danger, 
will plunge down a precipice and, alighting upon a nar- 
row ledge. will again and again repeat the startling per- 
iormance, until reaching the bottom. Here is a wonder- 
ful correlation of propulsive and restraining effort, an 
accurate and instantaneous adjustment of momentum 
to weight. accomplished with certainty of result, though 
under stress of sudder. alarm. If the animal puts too 
much effort in his leap, he will overshoot his little mark, 
and fall headlong; but landing, he must at once arrest his 
momentum, preparatory to another bound, else his im- 
paired balance would entail disaster. With his precarious 
footing and narrow lodgment, he automatically deter- 
mines the amount of restraining force, exerting it gradu- 
ally, and then expanding it into another propulsive move- 
ment, of like mathematical accuracy, he bounds down- 
ward like a rubber ball. An expert gymnast, by frequent 
experimental effort, might ascertain the precise degree of 
force necessary to perform a single step of the series 
mentioned; but the chamois, in fear and discomposure, 
at all the different stages of descent, varies its expendi- 
ture of energy with a nicety of precision that would 
seem to imply powers of perception almost verging 
upon a distinct sense. 

Some such apprehension or sense, if sense it be, must 
seemingly be attributed to the royal salmon, who, in the 
turmoil and tumult of wildly seething waters, discerns 
ways and means of progress,‘ not open to our scrutiny, 
or, perhaps, to our understanding, even if revealed to 
our wishful eyes. With careful venture, the finny acrobat 
slowly climbs the water steeps, and, in his advance, 
nurses his strength by tarrying in every pool, or reach 
of slackened water; even the, depths of a boiling cauldron 
may afford kim needed rest, for, amid the roar and riot, 
his occult sense perhaps reveals the neighborhood of 
hidden waters of comparative quietude. 

Within two hundred miles of the Columbia’s mouth 
there are two effective obstructions to navigation, the 
first known as the Cascades; the second, forty miles be- 
yond, the Dalles, through which latter the river, nar- 
rowed by vertical walls, rushes with tumultuous speed. 
In each of these dangerous reaches, perhaps many salmon 
meet with grievous injury, for skill and adaptiveness may 
not guard against every manifestation of wildly erratic 
waters. Beyond are yet other rapids, and, with the pass- 
age of all, there follow foaming cataracts,” whose vertical 
plunge confronts the toiling wayfarers with loud-voiced 
defiance; but the wasted, yet undaunted, band assail the 
barrier. Again and again, in graceful vault, they hurl 
themselves against the water’s thundering front; if beaten 
back, bruised and lacerated by jagged rocks, the assault 
is renewed until exhaustion, defeat, or success, crown 
their endeavor. Thus struggling onward and upward, 
ever battling with the varied outbursts of the contending 
stream, they attain, at last, its shallows, where, if the 
depth be insufficient to float their worn bodies, they force 


8 When a barrier is reached, salmon charge it repeatedly and _per- 
sistently without regard to the injuries they sustain—U. S. Fish. 
Bull., As evidence of their dauntless purpose, it is related 
that at the hatchery upon the McCloud River, Cal., a stout, wooden 
barrier was assailed by them so violently as to enable a few to force 
a pean. Over a hundred a minute were counted hurling them- 
selves through the air and striking the structure with a great shock. 
—U. §, Fish Com. Report, 1878, p. 745. ; 

+A trout will zigzag up a vertical fall so ay that the eye can 
only follow with Siffeulty his movement; but if a fin happen to 
pro! beyond the edge of the cascade he drops to its base. A 
salmon, by reason of his greater size_ cannot resort to the same 
tactics. A vertical fall of water, of sufficient thickness and breadth 
to immerse his body, and give it freedom of scope of motion, is 
very rare, and such fall could probably be more easily leaped than 
swam. The water at the foot of a vertical fall of 16 feet should 
attain a velocity of eleven miles an hour; but, if there be a sufficient 
h of water, the fall can be approached with a rush and a bound 
that may enable the fish to clear it. Unless with such deep water, the 
salmon cannot gain the requisite impetus, and in juiring it he 
exerts his utmost , his tail vibrating with e: ing septehy. 

Fas there is a vertical descent of feet, 

y 2 or 30 of a boiling, seething rapid. Here the 

have been observed to dart out of the water like an arrow, 
sometimes sustaining themselves for 20 feet in the air, then drop- 
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themselves along. upon their sides, or, with straining ef- 
fort, hop along until deeper water is attained. Now do 
they near the bourne of their long and arduous pilgrimage; 
beyond is their natal bed, the very cradle, where rocking 
waters ushered them into existence, “As a bird that 
wandereth from her nest,” so does the attenuated pil- 
grim irom the far-off sea know the place, the identical 
spot, of his birth, and he regains it but to die.’ 

Among the various tributaries of the Columbia it is 
difficult to determine the furthest attainment of the sal- 
mon; they ascend to the Bitter Root Mountains, far up 
in Idaho, to Spokane Falls, Lower and Upper Kettle 
Falls, and, perhaps, beyond, for the extreme limit at- 
tained in the days of departed abundance is not now 
known, but was probably not far from a thousand miles 
of toilsome ascent. 

Against the mighty ocean that thunders upon the 
Western coast of our hemisphere there is uplifted a 
mountainous wall that, with varying elevation, stretches 


-from the border of the South to that of the North polar 


zone. Nearing the latter, it no longer opposes its soar- 
ing peaks to the retreating sea, but, with drooping crest 
and diminishing base, loses itself in wide wastes of fro- 
zen soil, to which an Arctic summer lends a passing flush 
of green. Across these barren tundras there winds a 
flood of waters, gathered from the landward slope of the 
snowclad Rockies; a rolling tide that forms our Conti- 
nent’s largest Western outflow. This river is the Yukon, 
that in length and in volume exceeds the lordly Colum- 
bia, and, also, in the wealth and in the range of its sal- 
mon. From its remote beginning in the Pelly Lakes, to 
where it meets the embrace. of the welcoming sea, the 
eager river hastens over an oft-vexed and troubled course 
of 2,300 miles. Between these far distant points, and 
through the long, intervening stretch of fiercely oppos- 
ing waters, do the toilers of the widely sundered sea 
struggle to accomplish the supreme end of their brief 
and unthinking lives.* 

In ascending a large river, having a number of tribu- 
taries, the first of the arriving shoals are usually those 
that strike for the remotest waters. Next may follow 
those bound for a iower and a nearer tributary, and, so. 
in due order, the various “runs,” as they are called, make 
their successive appearance, and it may be some months 


. before the last of the mailed legions crosses the bar of 


its fateful Rubicon. In the Sacramento the first “run” 
ascends leisurely, perhaps averaging but two or three 
miles a day, reaching the head waters, near Mount Shas- 
ta, in five or six months. In the Columbia the move- 
ment is more rapid and in the Yukon it is the speediest 
of all. To effect the deposition of the spawn by the first 
of November, the seasonable- period, requires, of course, 
an expedition of movement corresponding to the remote- 
ness of the destination, and thus the Yukon salmon need 
to be far more active than their brethren of the Sacra- 
mento, who prcbably prolong the daily siestas that they 
take in quiet pools, In the Yukon the run begins in 
June and lasts but five weeks, so that in about four 
months the head water fish attain their far distant bourne. 
It would almost appear as though these timely voyagers 
possessed an itinerary of the route, the fish of one river 
knowing that a daily jaunt of two or three miles would 
suffice; the others, that they must set for themselves a 
task five or six times as great. It would seem, however, 
to be probable that each school of fish starts with an in- 
herited impulse to perform the daily average that the 
distance calls for: it being, moreover, evident that the 
fish conserve their strength to the utmost, and extend 
their journey to the full limit of the time that is required. 
This nicety of adjustment is the accomplishment of the 
race, not of individuals. For thousands of years the route 
has probably been traversed. and those of each generation 
whose effort was most economical and most timely, were 
those that maintained their species, but for those that 
dallied, or blindly stumbled anto divergent paths, the pen- 
alty was that of the Mosaic law. ‘Ye shall sow your seed 
in vain.” 

In his descent of the Yukon the explorer, Schwatka, 
found its current impetuous and rapid, much of his down- 
ward drift being accomplished at the rate of four miles 
an hour.’ In what he styles the “Grand Cafion of the 
Yukon,” the river enters a chasm, with vertical walls, 
between which it is compressed to a tenth of its former 
width. Through this narrow cleft the tortured stream 
rushes in a foaming, billowy mass, its angry roar, rever- 
berated from the inclosing walls, being thundered afar; 
but. the salmon, braving the wrath of the maddened 
waters, penetrate the gorge and emerge upon the 
smoother reaches beyond.” Other rapids are passed; 
other dread obstacles overcome; day by day the implaca- 
ble current’s wearing flow is mastered; many droop and 





® Well-ascertained fact.—U. S. Fish. Bull., 1893, P- 99. 

7 Lord, in his “Naturalist in British Columbia,” p. 74, says that 
he has seen fifty salmon in the air at one time. struggling to sur- 
mount Upper Kettle Falls, which, except at highest flood, were 
impassable. After every futile effort they would take refuge in com- 


paratively still water, behind a rock, or in a hollow, to rest before - 


renewing the attempt. 

The height of a salmon’s leap, as officially determined by the 
Norwegian Government, is 16 feet. Swainson, Chap. IV., ‘“‘Habits 
ef Animals,” says on the Irish river Liffey there is a 19-foot fall 
that has been cleared by salmon. In Labrador 10-pound fish have 
been observed to vault 18 feet, ——- to need a preliminary 
velocity of twenty-three miles an hour. It is not unlikely that the 
giant salmon of the Pacific, with sufficient water to exert their full- 
est energy, could exceed these leaps; but such fish as probably 
cleared both Lower and Upper Kettle Falls will never do so again, 
for they have been practically exterminated. 

8 Warburton’s “Through the Sub-Arctic Forest,” p. 175. 

® Those who have followed Schwatka have not been so moderate 
in their estimates. N, A. Beddo, president of Yukon Trans. Co., 
and contractor for carrying the mail, is quoted as saying that for 
500 miles the Yukon current_av es eight miles an hour. A letter 
from a corporal in the Can. Mtd. Police states that below the rapids 
— at least seven miles an hour.—London Times, Aug. 17, 

1 Various voyagers differently describe the cafion as from 20 to 0 
feet wide, but join in saying, that the terrible velocity of the current 
heaps its waters in the middle, where it is much than at the 
sides. One correspondent (N. Y. Sun, July 25, says he shot 
through this “hell of waters” three-quarters of a mile in two min- 
utes ten seconds. Another (Leslie’s Weekly, New York, Jan. 20, 
1898) accomplished it in two minutes twenty seconds. third 


(Cosmopolitan x ember, says two minutes twenty- 
nine cena ds; bet the poet —e 2 Maes bears off the ‘oeias ‘with 
a one minute forty-five secon it twenty-si 

wiles oa hour. Y. Journal, Aug. 2, 1avt, yf - 


How long it takes the salmon to overcome these rapids is an in- 
ia he ints Urare ‘andi ae dessin’ ee 
more dangerous than those of the wee p ” , 





downward drift, but the dwindling caravan struggies 
unfalteringly on, a trail of death behind, but before the 
goal of a dawning life. 

The brief Arctic summer is past; the awakened winter, 
with a grasp of his icy hand, has closed the gateway of 
the far-flowing river; then, firmly fettering each succes- 
sive bend and branch, follows southward in the wake of’ 
the ascending fish. For the remoter voyagers, ihose that 
have attained the upper waters, there can now be no 
retreat, but of that no suggestion can find lodgment in 
their barren brains. The followers of the Prophet that 
journey to his tomb over deserts whitened by the bones 
of generations of predecessors have not a tithe of the 
purpose that sustains these hurrying, .witless pilgrims. 
The utmost fervor of religious zeal is not comparable to 
the tyranny of a remorseless instinct that lashes its 
straining victims to their doom, The salmon of the head 
waters may be regarded simply as an exquisitely devised 
automaton, sensible of but one end, one purpose, the 
attainment of its place of oviposit; to that consummation 
it devotes the last spark of its energy, and then ceases 
to exist. 

The river’s source attained, the bourne that becomes at 
once a cradle and a tomb, it is but a portion of the wasted 
remnant that fully accomplish the object of their being. 
Yet they linger. ghastly reminders of departed canal 
and ravaged grace, until, one by one, they are borne down 
in the swirl of the stream, and thus, with the uncertain 
foundatior of the coming, the present. generation passes 
away. Still, the Frost King, careering wide, is sweeping 
down from the North;,but a few days and the breath of 
his desolation will fall upon the land. Then this brawl- 
ing stream will be still and dumb, and these tiny caskets 
of an incipient life lie beneath thick armor of ice and deep 
drapery of snow; for, eve by eve, the waning sun droops 
lower in the south. It sinks, and nature, hushed in 
sheeted sleep, awaits the distant day when the returning 
orb, with brighter glow and wakening call, shall deeply 
stir her latent life. Its fetters riven, the pulseless stream 
will lift its voice again, and, with wild tumult and exult- 
ing rush, speed to its furthest bound. Such joyous resur- 
rection may nct be that of the embosomed germs; these 
may be whelmed beneath the wilful torrent’s changing 
bed; but, if undisturbed, may then be nurtured into life. 
Doubtful is this apparent boon to the tiny creatures flung 
into a pool of perils, for they escape the freshet to be- 
come the prey of a multitude of enemies, of both fin and 
feather. Comparatively few survive; it may even happen 
thar none reach the far-distant sea, and then vain was 
the parental toil and travail, and barren the long pilgrim- 
age, with its strain of suffering and death." 

Upon arriving at the mouth of the great river, whose 
tumultuous course they may have followed for over two 
thousand miles, the young salmon of the head waters 
find themselves confronted with the chill obscurity of 
the Arctic Ocean. Withcut halt or hesitation, unguided 
and undirected, save by a mysterious impulse, the tin 
voyagers plunge into the far-stretching gloom, and, hold- 
ing no doubtful or uncertain course,.attain their destined 
goal. That goal is certainly not in the frozen sea, but 
must be in the distant Pacific, whose vivifying waters 
abound with the sustenance whereupon the pigmy 
starveling may develop into the giant salmon. The ac- 
complishment of this marine journey, through, probably, 
nearly a thousand miles of shadowy depths, by young, 
tender and untutored fledglings, to whom every foot of 
the long way is unknown, or, at least, strange, is the most 
bewildering incident of a most marvelous pilgrimage. The 
feathered voyager that, with wanton wing, speeds through 
the upper deep, carols gaily as the green world gl des be- 
neath him, but the finny migraut has no panoramic view, 
he toils in darkness his allotted and unerring way. 

For twenty-six hundred miles or mere the salmon as- 
cend the Amoor River, a great stream flowing into the 
Okhotzk Sea. which is frozen over for nearly half the 
year, and thus their progeny need, when emerging there- 
upon, to traversé its length and gain the ocean beyond, 
the same adverse conditions, in equal or in greater de- 
gree, opposing the issuing salmon of most of the Kam- 
chatkan rivers, as well as those of Russia that empty 
into the Arctic Sea. 

That the migrating salmon project their uncharted 
course with absolute certainty and direciness, can only 
be inferred, not indubitably proved; but from the mass of 
collateral evidence may be cited that of the former mi- 
gration of the Ontario salmon. Seventy years ago, not 
only all of the hundred and odd tributaries of the St. 
Lawrence, but every affluent of Lake Ontario, affording 
reproductive facilities. abounded with salmon.” From 
the far-distant sea, each of the numerous ascending colo- 
nies fought its way through the many swilt rapids of 
the great lacustrine river, and, traversing Ontario’s broad 
expanse. attained its natal stream. At the western ex- 
tremity of the lake are three rivers—the Credit, the Hum- 
ber and the Ronge—ail in the vicinity of Toronto, each, 
in its day, containing an abundance of salmon. In the 
initial voyage of their lives, the young fish, upon quit- 
ting the parent river for the remote ocean, encountered 
in the waters of the inland sea a problem of navigation 
substantially as difficult as that facing the emergent mi- 
grants of rivers discharging into the great deep. Two 
hundred and fifty miles away was the great lake’s effluent, 
fifteen miles broad, with a sluggish and scarcely percepti- 
ble current, and thither the finny travelers pursued their 
uninstructed but. probablv, undeviating way. At the base 
of an escarpment, extending along the northern lake bot- 
tom, the water attains its greatest depth, 600 feet, and it 
is most likely that over these deeps the seaward course 
was projected. Similarly, it is recorded that the salmon 
were formerly plentiful in Otter Creek, Vermont, a stream 
emptying upon the easterly shore of Lake Champlain. 
In this case, as in the other, the seaward bound fish, upon 
meeting the still waters of the broad lake, had no longer 
a current to follow; they, however, turned to the north, 
descended the lake’s distant effluent, followed it to the 
St. Lawrence, and upon reaching the great gulf of the 
latter river, still held their course for the ocean, and, 


“It has been stains ascertained with respect to English 
salmon that about one-half of the hatching goes to sea the first 
year, nearly one-half the second year, and the small remainder the 
third vear. It is also confidently believed that the adult fish only 
ascend the streams every second year, and the same habits are 
probably incident to all salmon, being protective acquirements of 
obviously great value to the race. 
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doubtless, somewhere within its depths, found the accus- 
tomed abiding place of their species. Again; the shad 
hatched in the Connecticut River, upon arriving at the 
Sound, follow the river’s effluent waters to the westward, 
then, doubling upon their course, make for the eastern 
entrance to the Sound, and, entering the ocean, strike 
for the deeps beyond the edge of the continental pla- 
tea.” 

It may be urged, in explanation of these mysteriously 
infallible movements of migrating fish, that they result 
irom the operation oi an inherited memory; that, at 
various points of the untraveled route before them, the 
finny pilgrims encounter certain ,features, a distinctive 
formation of sea bottom, marine currents, or local water 
temperatures that awaken dormant impulses and induce 
the habitual ancestral action associated with such impres- 
sions. It cannot, however, be assumed that fish in their 
ocean journeys are guided by local features. Tagged sal- 
mon have been found 500 miles or more from their native 
rivers, and in their wanderings doubtless far exceed that 
distance. In the ocean absolute darkness prevails at a 
depth of 200 fathoms, and great obscurity at less than a 
fourth of that distance. The bottom characteristics can- 
not, therefore, discerned; moreover, the range of the 
piscine eye is very limited. Furthermore, salmon, and 
many other fish, cannot, by reason of the pressure ex- 
erted, descend to great depths, like herring and other 
deep sea fish, having, apparently, no special organic pro- 
vision to that end. Nor can a fish, upon entering a ma- 
rine current, determine the fact, for every surrounding 
object partakes of the motion. Local variations of tem- 
perature are, oi course, inconstant; but a final argument 
against the guidance of the finny migrant by these var- 
ious deductions is that they involve a degree of intelli- 
gence that cannot be predicated of such lowly creatures;™ 
the accomplishment being, io all appearances, that of an 
unreasoning instinct. This argument also operates 
against the assumption that the direction sense is due to 
a perception of the magnetic current that points the 
needle to the pole, for the determination thereby of a 
remote locality, deviously approached, implies constant 
inference and comparison. Without a knowledge of the 
latitude and longitude, such determination, even by an 
intelligent and experienced navigator, is exceedingly dif- 
ficulty; for, with all the aids of modern science, it took 
Pribylov eighteen years to discover the breeding islands 
of the North: Pacific fur seal that now bear his name. 
Even then his prolonged and diligent search was only 
rewarded by the accidental hearing of the assembled seal 
herd’s tremendous rearing, that was borne to his ears 
through the impenetrable mist. Fogs are almost con- 
tinuous during the breeding season, but the seal, how- 
ever remote his wandering, however thick the veil that 
overhangs the unvaried expanse, directs his certain 
course to a particular spot upon a_ particular island. 
With the requisite development of their young, the herd 
quit the grounds, and journey southward, in mid ocean, 
the outgoing and incoming routes describing a wide 
ellipse of probably five or six thousand miles. This an- 
nual migration has been performed for ages, and the 
dumb voyager’s injallible chart is certainly not projected 
by the aid of magnetic currents, for the needle’s direction 
changes from year to year; it is, moreover, different at 
the same time in different places, and the human naviga- 
tor needs to make allowance therefor. 

Innumerable instances might be given of various ani- 
mals, large and small, being carried long distances, by 
devious routes, sometimes inclosed in boxes, bags, etc., 
but in all cases under circumstances affording the impris- 
oned creature no opportunity of topographical observa- 
tion; yet it, when released at an unwelcome destination, 
was enabled to take a direct course to its accustomed 
abode.” In these many familiar cases, the perception of 
the remote locality so readily attained must be distinct 
and clear, and, although no visual image is projected, the 
bourne is sought with the same confidence and reached 
with the same certainty as though seen. Evidently, there- 
fore, there is some mysterious sense in operation taking 
cognizance of some equally mysterious property of mat- 
ter." The constitution of the latter is unknown to us; 
but we do know, however, that to the six forms of energy 
with which we were previously acquainted, we have lately 
added three, viz., the Roentgen, the Hertz and the Bec- 
querel rays. It is not impossible, indeed, that the mani- 
festations of energy may be as varied as those of ele- 
mentary matter, and that the latter are simply centers of 





22In Oswego county, N. Y., are three neighboring streams— 
Salmon River, Deer and Grindstone creeks—each having formerly 
a distinct type of salmon. B 

38 The ocean voyages of large fish are equally mysterious. Many 
of the swordfish spawning in the Mediterranean cross the Atlantic 
and summer on the southern New England coast. The swordfish 
is also seen occasionally in New Zealand waters. The Mediter- 
ranean tunny, or albacore, also visits the New England coast to 
feed upon the menhaden, and there can be little doubt that some 
fish, like birds, are world wanderers. i 

4 Only in birds and mammals, but not yet in fishes and reptties, 


the inner ends of the nerves of vision become connected with the ° 


great cortex of the brain by an immense number of nerve fibres, 
and therefore it is only a creature so endowed that understands 
what it sees, and interprets it in connection with previous experi- 
ence.—“Brain Structure,” Krapotkin, XIX Cent., July, 1897. 

%3JIn Axon’s “Field Naturalist,” p. 3, it is stated that some crabs 
were caught at the Lizard, in the English Channel, and taken to 
Falmouth, twelve miles distant, in a box, after being branded with 
the owner’s mark, where upon arriving, the box was broken and 
many of the escaped crabs were found, three days later, at the 
Lizard, to reach Which involved a devious course in harbor and 
channel waters. » 

% In ascending a Scotch stream called the Oykel, the young 
salmon meet a terraced cascade, upon each stage of which is a 
pot hole, emptying itself in a vertical fall. Although never having 
made the leap before, the salmon, without a moment's hesitation 
dart confidently into the air, and fall headforemost into the hitherto 
invisible basin. Had they been the daily habit of resting in these 
watery chambers, they could not perform the leap with greater pre- 
cision or grace.—Blackwood’s Mag., Vol. 54, p. 90, 

A Scotch fisherman had a pet gull that, except during its annual 
migratory absence, he fed daily. During one of these absences he 
moved to South street, Arbroath, and there, some time later, his 
returning pet found him out... In view of the fact that gulls 
wander far out to sea, and their direction sense is probably very 
acute, this story is credible. See London Spectator, yyy ¢ 1898. 
Livingstone, in his “Travels in South Africa,” Chap. AIV., p. ‘278, 
after dwelling upon the cognizance by wild animals of dangers, not 
perceivable by their ordinary sense, asks, ‘“‘Have they a guardian 
spirit over them?” : x 

From the ocelli of marine creatures, little spots, sensible only of 
light and darkness, to the graduated telescopic vision i 
birds, there is every degree of visual . If there are 
mysterious material emanations, cognizable by a separate sense, the 
latter would probably be evolved in degree of efficiency correspond- 
mg to the exigencies of the case, and perhaps the perfection of 
attainment is very rare. 


o * 
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the former. Sir William Crookes,.President of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Séience, and, 
also, of the Society of Psychical Research, after stating, 
in a recent address to the two bodies mentioned, that 
knowledge may enter the mind without being communi- 
cated in any hitherto known or recognized way, sustains 
Faraday’s view of the matter, namely, that it is not only 
penetrable in the mass, but that each ultimate atom is also 
mutually penetrable; that, so to say, while retaining its 
center of force, it extends through all space; in other 
words, certain impulses are indefinitely propagated out- 
ward from material particles that thus become substan- 
tially in touch with one another. 

Our visual impression of an object, or sense, is im- 
pressed upon only a tiny portion of our organism, re- 
ceiving certain radiations dispersed from the exterior of 
the thing viewed; but it is conceivable that every particle 
of the object seen is also dispersing radiations, of which 
the sensory apparatus, as a whole, may take cognizance. 
These unknown mauterial impulses may be simultaneously 
projected upon the brain and upon every nerve of the 
hody, and the receptiveness of such impressions may be 
dependent upon the volition of the individual, just as by 
listening or watchirg we may be enabled to hear or per- 
ceive. Such amplified area of sensibility should greatly 
extend its range of operation; therefore, extravagant as 
it may appear, a fully developed impressibility might be- 
come sensible of an object thousands of miles away, and 
it is seemingly only upon such theory that the phenomena 
of the direction sense can be adequately explained. 

With the “light tenants of the sky,” that voyage the 
thin and transparent air, these phenomena are seemingly 
less mysterious, Equally, however, with the travelers oi 
the dark corridors of the sea, their performances are 
irreconcilable with any theory of inherited memory, or 
impartment of knowledge from older to younger birds, 
for the latter often form the vanguard of the migrating 
host. While the journeys of birds of passage may not 
exceed in extent those of the sperm whale, or of large 
marine fish, the attainment of their remote bourne, guided 
by the same unerring impulse, is equally assured. Among 
the most striking of these feathered pilgrimages is that 
of the Kuaka, a sort of snipe that summers in North 
Siberia. Leaving New Zealand in April, the departing 
flocks assemble in vast numbers at Cape Reinga, the end 
of the tongue of land forming the extreme northerly 
point of the island. From thence, at the close of the 
southern summer, they set out upon their 8,000-mile 
voyage over Norfolk, New Caledonia and other islands; 
thereby attaining the east coast of China, much of which 
they follow to their far home laved by the icy waters of 
the Arctic Sea. The Knot (Tringa Islandica) is an Arc- 
tic bird that also wanders to the remote south from far 
beyond the 82d parallel, having, probably, its breeding 
ground in the vicinity of the North Pole. There, secure 
beyond an icy rampart, against which the might of our 
civilization has been vainly flung, the young of these 
wide wanderers are cradled into existence. Then, gain- 
ing size and strength upon probably abundant stores of 
food, they set out in a few months upon a wondrous 
journey, whose ultimate verge almost attains the oppo- 
site polar zone. For New Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa is the remote bourne of these aerial coursers, whose 
tireless beat of wing in the far heights of our upper at- 
mosphere sweep beneath them, in a moving panorama, 
the upper and nether lobes of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Its wings apparently fixed and motionless, the wandering 
albatross sails the Southern seas with wonderful ease and 
grace, now rising high, now skimming the crests of the 
waves; but, with all its unceasing changes of movement 
and direction, it never loses touch with a lone little 
island,” in that watery desert, and be it a thousand of 
miles away, it betakes itself thither at nesting time. 

Of the very few birds that breed in the Antarctic, one 
is the Wilson’s petrel, which nests on Desolation Island. 
In the southern winter it comes north, and is one of the 
commonest birds observed in the Afantic by ‘summer 
voyagers. This errant bird’s existence may be said to 
be a perennial summer; fcr, with that season’s waning 
warmth, it cuits the Northern: Hemisphere, and hastens 
to trans-equatorial seas, where, under another sky, but 
an unchanged clime, it swiftly skims the austral waves. 
The bold. little navigator; uncharted and uncompassed, 
roams, in hardy confidence, the wide ocean at will, no 
doubt oppressing, no hesitation halting, the unwearied 
beat of its wing. With the dawn of parental solicitude, 
it bears its course to its barren island, and there, in the 
solitude and silence of the great South Sea, it rears in 
security its tender brood. A. H. Gouraup. 

Brooxtyn, N, Y. 


7 Campbell Tsland, lat., 52.58; long., 169.8. 








The other day a reporter called upon a man prominent 
in politics who had particular reason just then to be 
exasperated at the newspaper this reporter represented. 
Sending in his card, the reporter waited in the ante-room 
until a small office boy beckoned him to step inside. The 
politician sat at his desk, his hands gripping the arms of 
his chair and his eyes staring straight ahead with the 
stern, fixed expression for which the man is noted. The 
reporter asked a question, but the politician took no heed. 
The question was repeated. Then the politician sprang to 
his feet. “Jim,” he called, and a muscular clerk rushed 
in from the outer room. Then slowly, and in tones of icy 
distinctness, “I want you to bring my rifle.’ The last 
word came in a sort of burst, apparently of anger. The 
use of a rifle to repel the attacks of reporters was a new 
idea to this one, and he scarcely knew whether to stand 
his ground or fly for his life. But the politician, in his 
suavest tones, solved the problem. “Excuse me for keep- 
ing you waiting,” he said. “I was a trifle preoccupied. 
I’m getting ready to go to the Adirondacks to-morrow. 
Now, what can I do for you?”—New York Evening Post. 
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March 5-19, 1902.—Righth Annual Show of the National Sports 
men’s Association at Madison Square Garden, New York. 





Memories. 


IN reminiscent mood—after reading a copy of your 
ever-welcome paper—I venture to write as memory dic- 
tates. I am almost the last one of a group of men whose 
shooting haunts during the later 60’s and through the 
70's comprised the waters of Long Island Sound, the 
Great South Bay, and the swamps and uplands between. 
Shivering in floats for broadbills on Little Neck Bay, or 
coot shooting from a string of boats on “the Sound,” or 
poling in the early morning through the creeks to duck 
and snipe points on the Great South Bay; tramping the 
swamps. and swales for summer woodcock—under the 
old law, now, happily, repealed—or following the whistle 
of his wings, with a snap shot, as he rose among the 
alders or chestnut sprouts on an autumnal hillside. 

Just here I will tell the story of a market-shooter, R., 
who sometimes went with us, and seemed to know exactly 
where to find the birds, whether by his nose or instinct I 
never knew. F., one of our party, had often wished to 
see a woodcock on the ground, so one July day (they 
being out together), the dog pointed, and R. looking cau- 
tiously over a bush saw the bird, and, while looking, saw 
others, until he counted five. Motioning F. to look over 
his shoulder, to see the birds, he said: “Mr. F., if you 
can get two when they flush, we will get all five.’ Draw- 
ing his ramrod, he leaned forward, killing one bird with 
it; as they rose, F. killed two and R. shot the others. F. 
was a good shot, while R. was deadly, and is a most truth- 
ful man. 

October days would find us among the ragweeds and 
buckwheat fields, following the dogs, as with switching 
tails and high heads they quartered their field up wind in 
a canter. What a picture rises before me as memory 
brings back the scene—our dogs backing and drawing on 
their mate—the envied finder of a bevy of quail, who, stiff 
as a stake, awaits our coming. How we hurry up, and, as 
the birds flush with whirring wings, the sharp reports, 
the falling brown bodies and feathers floating down wind 
tell the story. August found us on Hempstead Plains 
after grass plover, sitting in an old wagon, driving in ever- 
diminishing circles, about the sitting birds, who restlessly 
watched and more often got up at long range, straining 
our guns to down them. Perhaps some old sport may 
remember Conk Vandewater’s. What pleasant trips we 
made to his old tavern, how we demolished the hot waffles, 
and, oh! such fried eels; and then, while some, smoking 
and toasting before the great wood fire, arranged with 
the baymen for a duck shoot in the early morning, others 
would sing, dance breakdowns, play draw, and, alas, drink 
whisky. Then to bed and sleep, only to be called before 
daylight to go “in the bay.” Tough Old Tony, a high old 
sport, on being called one cold, March morning, grum- 
bied about having been restless and feverish—perhaps it 
was whisky—saying the bed was so short and his room so 
small, that when he woke his feet were out of the window, 
covered with sleet. 

Sometimes we would go to Billy Chadwick’s on Barne- 
gat Beach; what a place that was for all kinds of water 
towl! Heavy flights of bay snipe of every kind entered 
the bay through a slough near the house, while number- 
a geese and redheads passed the blinds on Northwest 

oint. 


But, alas, all this is but a memory now! I can no 
longer tramp all day through the brush and scrub, nor 
stand the cold and wet in a float or blind. A short walk 
and a shot or two, over—I must say—as good a dog as I 
ever saw, suffices, while about an hour’s fishing sends me 
home with an aching back. But I ought not to grumble, 
having had my share, and so I must reconcile myself to 
the mild sport that a little shooting and fishing plant on 
Barnegat Bay affords me. 

Two hundred acres of upland, woods and meadow 
comprises my domain. On a slight elevation, well shaded 
and close to the meadow, stands a plain, little, rectangu- 
lar house, with large, paned windows on every side, and 
this is what I see from them: Far to the vier | looms up 
Barnegat light; to the east a creek leads from my door 
to a large oyster pond, which empties into Barnegat Bay, 
whose waters, blue as the sky above, wash the ocean beach, 
along which a coasting steamer throbs and puffs, a line 
of smoke trailing behind her. The bay is now filled with 
oyster boats, drifting about with loose sheets and shaking 
sails like a great flock of séa gulls. I once counted sixty. 
Overhead a fish hawk poises, suddenly he drops to the 
water with a splash, and seldom fails to strike and land 
his fish. Landward lies a swamp where tall pines and 
oaks are mingled with holly trees, whose leaves glisten 
and glow with berries red as blood. Shooting? Yes, a 
little, and fishing, too. A few quail, an occasional bunch 
of duck, some English snipe, now and then an upland 
plover, squirrels, rabbits and sometimes good flights of 
bay birds. One afternoon last August, seeing that birds 
were flying, I took a chair and a few decoys, locating in 
a bunch of sage bushes, not over five minutes’ walk from 
the house. I shot five curlew, and twenty-six big and lit- 
tle yellowlegs, bagging fourteen the next morning. Weak- 
fish abound, while at times a run of striped bass affords 
fine sport. 

. _ How tame all this would seem to the deer hunter or fly- 
fisher of the North Woods, and yet I have known some 
of them who could not, to save their lives, down a quail 
or fall woodcock in the open, much less in cover. i Te- 
member one good fellow, who used to go with us; he could 
tell a good story, play draw and talk shoot, but, oh my! 
how -he could miss birds and disgust dogs! Deserting 
us, he took to the North Woods, whence he wrote 
beautiful letters, telling of his exploits, how moose, deer 

sod partsitige Sell to bis inerring rifle, ot the same: time 

pitying us of the “scatter-gun” fraternity. “I guess them 
moose, deer and were settin’ or sleepin’ 
aah his guide held ’em,” said Old Tony. or 


g 


spun my yarn, I will say good night! 4 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Chicago"MeaTin“Mionesota) Toll, 9 “~~ 


Curcaoo, IIl., Oct. 19.—One of the most interesting and 
in some of its bearings one of the most important arrests 
made under the game laws for a long time was that which 
took place within the past week at St. Paul, Minn. The 
facts are these: Messrs. Harry B. Clow and A. B. Eaton, 
both of Chicago, went out. to Bradley, S. D., for some 
prairie chicken shooting. It is understood, or supposed, 
that they complied fully with the laws of South Dakota 
with reference to license, licensed guides, etc. They 
packed fifty-six prairie chickens in two trunks, inclosing 
in one of the trunks their two shotguns, one of which, 
owned by Mr. Clow, is a Greener gun valued at $400. 
They checked their trunks straight through Minneapolis, 
not tagging their packages as containing game, and not 
acocmpanying the same, but apparently leaving them to 
take their course in the hands of the railway authorities 
at Minneapolis transfer station. At Minneapolis, in some 
way best understood by himself, Deputy Warden S. E. 
Johnson -gained a suspicion that the trunks contained 
game, and, as they were not openly tagged in accordance 
with-the requirements of the Lacey act, he felt himself at 
liberty to open the trunks by force, and did so, breaking 
the lock of one trunk, the other lock being sprung by a 
locksmith. He found in the two trunks fifty-six prairie 
chickens. There was no name attached to the baggage in 
any way, and no one to aid in the seizure of the game. 
Later, after the game had been sent to cold storage and 
the trunks and their contents taken to the office of State 
Agent S. F. Fullerton, friends of the travelers gave their 
names, after the name of Mr. Clow had been discovered 
printed upon his gun case. As soon as the shooters dis- 
covered what had become of their goods and chattels, they 
raised a considerable outcry, and enlisted the services of 
local friends in securing possession of their property. 
Had it not been for the officious nature of the local 
friends, Mr. Fullerton might have been willing to let the 
property go through, on the supposition that the violation 
of the law was through ignorance, although that itself 
is no excuse for a violation of the law. However, the 
Chicago gentlemen seem to have placed their case in the 
hands of Mr. S. H. Findlay, of Minneapolis. Mr. Find- 
lay went to the father of Mr. F. C. Hale, the attorney of 
the Fish Commission. He did not see Mr. F. C. Hale 
himself, but consulted with his father, who is also an 
attorney. The latter gentleman, however, volunteered the 
information that the trunks could not be held under the 
law. At once Mr. Findlay wrote rather an impertinent 
letter to Agent Fullerton, stating that he had been so 
advised by Mr. Hale. This aroused the fighting blood in 
Fullerton, and he decided to fire attorney, friends and 
all if the facts were as stated to him in regard to the 
opinion. Mr. F. C. Hale finally discovered the real fact, 
namely, that he had not expressed any opinion to the 
effect that the seizure was illegal. 

The whole matter was unfortunate, so far as the in- 
terests of the Chicago men were concerned, for Agent 
Fullerton thereafter stood strictly on the letter of the law, 
and also stood on the trunks. Meantime the two Chicago 
men, who seemed very much aggrieved, began to move 
heaven and earth and to bring all kinds of pressure to 
bear upon the energetic hustler who is handling the pro- 
tective matters in Minnesota. On Tuesday the writer 
saw the confiscated articles of these gentlemen among 
other interesting outfits collected by the State Game Com- 
mission of Minnesota. Mr. Clow’s gun is a very good 
one—too good to inclose carelessly in a shipment of game 
through so dangerous a territory as that of St. Paul or 
Minneapolis. 

Deputy Johnson, who made this important seizure, at 
first thought the trunks contained Minnesota game. He 
then looked up the Dakota law, and held the game by 
virtue of the Lacey act. Mr. Clow is quoted in a Chicago 
paper to have stated that one trunk contained twenty-two 
birds and the other twenty-three. They would seem to 
have multiplied, at least, to some extent, for there were 
fifty-six in the two trunks, most of them being packed in 
one trunk. It is stated by Mr. Clow and Mr. Eaton that 
Deputy Warden Lewis, of Bradley, checked the trunks 
through to Chicago himself. It was stated by the clerical 
force of Executive Agent Fullerton’s office last Tuesday 
to the writer that the birds would probably be sold and 
the proceeds of the sale returned to the Game Commission 
of South Dakota. The disposal of the guns and other 
material will be a matter for later consideration. 

While one cannot blame the Chicago sportsmen for dis- 
liking to lose their personal outfit, yet there cannot fail 
the warning that the laws are planned for every one and 


are plain to all, and that it is no longer safe to take - 


chances in the hope that everything will go through all 
right. Warden Fullerton is a man who knows the law 
perfectly well, and he is the best warden that stands on 
leather to-day. It is no use trying bluff him or scare him. 
The way to do with him is to do what is right—that is to 
say, to observe the game laws strictly. This is not the 
first instance in which game coming through from Dakota 
has been seized, nor is it the first instance in which the 
Minnesota Commission has confiscated outfits employed 
or connected with the illegal handling of game. Chicago 
papers did not in all regards report this matter correctly, 
but the facts given herewith are taken from the office of 
the Executive Agent of the State of Minnesota in person. 


Auction of Confiscated Goods. 


The auction held last week by Agent Fullerton at St. 
Paul, offering for sale a lot of material confiscated from 
lawbreakers of the State of Minnesota, did not prove to 
be much of a success so far as the disposition of the col- 
lection of moose heads was concerned. There was a 
job lot of firearms of all sorts, some twenty-five or thirty 
kinds in all, and, strange to say, these brought better prices 
at auction than they would have commanded at first hand 
in sporting stores. There was one old, single-barrel 
Zulu gun which sold for $6—double what it would have 
cost new. In the collection there was one flintlock musket 

- —something of a curiosity in its way and worthy of pres- 
ervation. The moose heads, some of: which were good 
specimens, were held for prices ranging from $40 to eo, 
and the Commission saw fit to retain these, pending better 

propositions, 


The Minnesota Fish and Game Commission has sécuired 
between sixty and seventy convictions this season, has 
confiscated some thirty guns, six or eight dogs (few of 
them good ones), and some hundreds of dozens of birds, 
not to mention considerable amounts of moose meat and 
venison. They have pulled pretty much all the swell 
restaurants of St. Paul. including Carling, Newman, Ma- 
gee, etc. Mr. J. E. Platt, a big commission dealer of 
Minneapolis, is up now for a big case. The State Com- 
mission is prosecuting him for alleged violations of the 
law, the fines connected with which would amount to 
several thousands of dollars if inflicted as permissible by 
the statute. 


The Non-Resident License. 


One feature of the game laws of our Northwestern 
States deserving of special attention is that of the non- 
resident license. Here is an instance: A _ well-known 
shooter of Chicago, in company with certain friends, went 
out to Ortonville, Minn., for a prairie chicken trip last 
month. They had very good success, and to-day the 
Chicago man was very enthusiastic over that section of 
the country. I asked him if he had taken out a non-resi- 
dent license, and he said, “No, it was not necessary. We 
owned the town. The town marshal and the Gatien 
citizens went out with us.” When told that since he was 
a resident of Illinois the non-resident law of Minnesota 
would apply against him, he said that had he been caught 
up by. any of the authorities he would have at once pur- 
chased his shooting license. Now this is a little error 
which might as well be corrected here as anywhere else. 
It is not enough to get your license after you find you 
have need for it. The license must be with the shooter 
and should be taken out before he begins his shooting trip. 
Had things not gone fortunately for him—perhaps they 
would not have been so fortunate had Agent Fullerton got 
wind of it—he might have been subjected to an expense 
greater than that of the origina] $25. We might all just 
as well make up our minds fo it. This non-resident 
license has come to stay. It is a game law, and one which 
in many ways is a good one, and as such it should be 
cbserved by all of us. This is the second party of whom 
I have heard who went into Minnesota and who did not 
pay any non-resident license. I do not doubt there were 
many others, as Minnesota is a big State. Yet the experi- 
ence of the two Chicago men who lost their trunks so un- 
expectedly may serve as a gentle hint to others who per- 
haps ignore, or evade, or compromise with the laws on the 
dangerous ground of Minnesota. 


The Warden and the License. 


Still another instance of the growing vigilance of the 
wardens of the Northwestern country is related to-day 
by Mr. C. E. Willard, who has been spending part of the 
summer at Oconomowoc and doing a little shooting at 
odd times this fall. He killed a few partridges and a 
few plover from day to day, and one day he was accosted 
by a pleasant-looking stranger, who asked him if he had 
a shooting license. This was the first time that Charlie 
had ever thought of the license matter, but he realized 
how serious might be the situation. Evading the question 
and securing the promise of the stranger to call on him 
at the farmhouse later, Mr. Willard hastened to a Justice 
of the Peace and got a license as quickly as he could. A 
few days later, while shooting, he was accosted by the 
same stranger, who announced then that he was a game 
warden. One may imagine with what joy Mr. Willard 
was able to reach into his pocket and pull out the coveted 
slip of paper! 

Fish Scales and Hickory Nuts. 


Now here is one more proof of the fact that this coun- 
try is no longer the land of the free, and that the game 
laws are becoming odiously active. Mr. Willard put up 
a box of hickory nuts which he wanted to send to the 
loved ones at home here in Chicago from his place near 
Oconomowoc. He had something like a bushel of the 
nuts in the only box he could find, and, as it chanced, 
could discover no board handy to make a top to the box, 
excepting a piece on which the hired man had been clean- 
ing fish. Thinking this would serve at a pinch, he nailed 
it on, clean side up, and shipped his hickory nuts by ex- 
press forthwith. The nuts got as far as Milwaukee Union 
Station, and then the vigilant eye or nose of some warden, 
perhaps Valentine ..aeth, detected the ancient and fish-like 
smell. It would have been a pleasure to have seen the 
eagerness of the warden as he tore open this box, and per- 
haps as pleasurable to have witnessed his consternation 
when he pulled off the fishy board and discovered under- 
neath no illegal shipment of Wisconsin’s finny wealth, but 
only a pailful or so of innocent hickory nuts, such as 
used to be known at the fireside in the days of our fore- 
fathers. 


Northwestern Game. 


Now all this business about supervigilant wardens and 
exacting game laws and un-American non-resident laws 
has one corollary, which is not in the least so unsatisfac- 
tory. The same shooter who this year went from Chicago 
to Ortonville, Minn.; has been going to that country for 
fifteen years, and he says that there were more chickens 
there this year than there were fifteen years ago. The 
same story is repeated in regard to almost every game 
locality of the noble State of Minnesota. There are more 
ducks and more chickens, three or four'to one as an aver- 
age all over that State, than there were ten years ago. To 
what should be attributed this increase of the game sup- 
ply? True, there are such things as good game years and 
bad game years, but, after all, is it not a possible thing 
that the watchfulness of the Minnesota wardens has had 
much to do with the increase in the game birds of that 
Commonwealth? 

Specifying as to localities, the general tenor is that Hal- 
lock, Kittson county, Minn., is one of the best localities 
for all-around shooting—geese, ducks, grouse and snipe. 
This information was volunteered by employees of the 
State Warden’s office. Mr. Fullerton himself is not only 
a warden, but a sportsman, and was absent four days this 
week on a scouting and hunting trip of his own to a 
locality which is not méntioned. ~ 3 

One notable feature of the increased game supply in the 
upper part of the Northwest is the great increase of quail. 
Every one says that quail are very abundant all over lower 


Minnesota, and I was advised that the quail belt extends 
as far as_100 miles north of the Twin Cities. 

In Wisconsin the game supply seems to be at least up 
to the average this year so far as can be told, and we are 
going to have a good fall in Illinois. Telegrams to-day 
from the Hennepin Club to Mr. J. V. Clarke, of this city, 
state that the ducks are in on the Illinois River marshes, 
and request members to come promptly. Similar advices 
are at hand from Swan Lake Club, lower down on the 
Illinois River. . 

As to the jacksnipe, there was a good body in two days 
ago at the lower end of Calumet Lake, just below Chicago. 
During the middle of this week, near Romeo, on the 
Desplaines Bottoms, Billy Cutler, of Evanston, had two 
very fine bags of snipe—seventy one day and forty the 
next. There are a few snipe also to the north of us, 


around Fox Lake. 


Western Men in the East. 


Dr. D. W. Greene and J. R. King, of Dayton, O., have 
returned from a successful hunt on the Miramichi River 
of New Brunswick. Dr. Greene killed a fine moose and a 
caribou, both in one day, and Mr. King also was fortu- 
nate enough to get a good moose. 

N. F. Depauw, of New Albany, Ind., is another Western 
man to make a trip to New Brunswick this fall. He 
got a good moose head. 


Quail. 

All kinds of quail in Illinois this fall. Remember Neoga 
on the Illinois Central. Effingham, just below Neoga, is 
another good point. 

E. Houcu. 


Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 


s 
The Maine Season. 

Boston, Oct. 21.—The Maine moose season is on. 
Faneuil Hall Market, this city, had a fine moose on exhi- 
bition Friday, though the season opened on Tuesday. It 
was said to have been killed by a fortunate hunter, who 
shot the animal near Greenville, about 6 o’clock Tuesday 
morning, the opening day. Thursday eight moose passed 
through Bangor. Moose are reported much more plenty 
in the Rangeley and Dead River regions than last year, 
while deer are not as plenty. The record of the first 
sixteen days of the game season shows eight shooting 
accidents, of which five have proved fatal. Sportsmen are 
positively afraid to go into the woods this year. Hunting 
is growing more and more popular with women. Among 
those fortunate enough to secure deer may be noted Mrs. 
William McKay, of The Forks, Me., who shot a large. 
white deer in that section a few days ago. Mrs, Cole, of 
Boston, shot a deer in the Dead River region last week. 
Miss Eva Whittier, of Boston, is out of the woods in the 
country north of Sherman, Aroostook county, with a buck 
and a doe of her own shooting. Deer are very plenty in 
that country. Miss Trask, of Boston, has shot a deer in 
the Moosehead region. Mrs. J. B. Garland, of Worcester, 
has shot a deer in the Roach River region, where she has 
been hunting with her husband. Mrs. P. H. Plaisted, of 
Waterville, has shot a fine buck deer in the Moxie region. 
E. S. Farmer and niece, of Arlington, have just returned 
from a hunting trip to the Milnocket region. They 
brought home two deer, one a particularly fine buck with 
a good head, which is to be mounted. A party of rail- 
road men from Lexington and vicinity have gone into the 
Maine woods after big game. In the party are W. H. 
Green, of Lynn; O. M. Gove, Dr. Gibbons and Thomas 
Anderson, of Lexington. They are in the Moosehead 
region. 

Really the hunting season is particularly a dangerous 
time in Maine, even for those who do not go out with 
guns and have no idea of hunting. It is related that the 
other day a man, who had been to the hospital at Lewis- 
ton, to have a wound dressed, was returning to his home 
at Mechanic Falls. A piece of metal was included in his 
bandages, to keep his wound in place, the wound being in 
his side. Sitting in a passenger car, at a station, he 
suddenly felt something strike the piece of metal. Ex- 
amination showed it to be a rifle bullet. It had passed 
completely through both sides of a freight car that stood 
by on a siding, before passing through the passenger 
car and hitting the metal in the bandage. It is suggested 
that the bullet must have killed the man but for the 
fact that its force was spent by going through the box car 
before it entered the passenger car. Hunters were known 
to be in the vicinity at the time, and the stray bullet is 
attributed to their careless shooting. 

The coot shooters are having good sport along the 
South Shore, at Scituate and Brant Rock. Last week was 
the best of the season. Gunners who are accustomed to 
the sport and know the ropes, find it easy to make bags of 
twenty and up to twenty-five and thirty birds in a day. 
There is considerable rivalry as to being high line among 
the coot shooters at this point. Annisquam gunners have 
been having good sport. Still, some better flights are 
looked for in November. At Biddeford Pool and further 
down the Maine coast the coot gunners are having good 
success. O. H. Smith, of Boston, is back from a week’s 
trip after coot. Good bags of birds were made each day. 
They sailed down as far as Fort Popham some days and 
back in the evening. At Chatham birds have been plenty 
for the week, but there have been but few gunners, giv- 
ing those that were on hand an excellent chance. The 
late flight of yellowlegs came along early in the week, and 
some good scores were made. Duck shooting is expected 
to begin early at that point, and gunners for the present 
week should be prepared for that sport. 

There are still a few beaver left in Maine. Game War- 
den Houston, of Caribou, passed through Bangor on 
Thursday, with three live beaver. He was taking them 
to the Central Park, New York Zoo. .- 

Still the smelt fishermen are having good sport along 
the South Shore. At Hingham, Quincy, Weymouth and 
many other points the sport is good, with the smelt large. 
It is gratifying #0 those who have had the protection of 
smelt in hand td note the amount of wholesome rod and 
line sport that has grown up, whereas, formerly about all 
the smelt were netted, and the stock exhausted. F. A. 
Rein, of Boston, goes down almost every week, and his 
catches include from ten to forty dozen in a day. He 
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always takes some fishing friend—never but one at a time 
—and fortunate is the fisherman who gets the advantage 
of Mr. Rein’s experience. SPECIAL. 


A. B. F. Kinney, the first Worcester sportsman to re- 
turn home from the big-game regions of Maine since the 
opening of the hunting season, traveled with Mrs. Kinney 
through the Megantic Preserve, so arranging his trip as 
to reach Moosehead Lake in time to have a week of trout 
fishing before the law went on trout and off deer. “I 
never had any finer fly-fishing in my life,” declared Mr. 
Kinney, enthusiastically to a Telegram reporter, “than I 
found in the Roach River at Moosehead. I never fish 
with anything but flies, and found the sport superb. I 
took out as many trout as I could use, without the slight- 
est difficulty, and landed an exceptionally big one on Mon- 
day morning, Sept. 30, the last day of the trout season. 

“The next morning I went out in search, not of trout, 
but of deer, and had been gone only a little while when I 
saw exactly the kind of a deer that I wanted to bring 
home. This was the only deer I attempted to shoot, for I 
wanted to bring home only one, and the deer that first 
came within my range was in every way satisfactory. 
Some of the sportsmen at the hotel shot several during 
the time I was there, and what deer they did not care 
for themselves were used as venison at the hotel, where 
there were nearly twenty-five guests all the time. 

“The day I shot my deer I also saw within 100 yards of 
me a handsome bull moose, but I didn’t shoot it for two 
reasons. In the first place the law does not go off moose 
until the 15th of this month, two weeks later than the 
law is off deer, and then, too, I have shot all the moose I 
care to, and am perfectly willing to leave what moose I 
see for other sportsmen who may have been less fortu- 
nate. I have four beautiful heads at my home, and believe 
I have done my share of moose shooting. 

“From the observations I made in the Megantic re- 
gion and at Moosehead, I am confident in saying that there 
is going to be no lack of deer this season. Deer are not on 
the decrease, as is occasionally asserted. As for moose, 
they are far more numerous than I ever saw them be- 
fore in Maine. Everywhere there were signs of the pres- 
ence of moose, and it was a daily occurrence to see from 
the veranda of the hotel where we stayed one or two 
moose, and sometimes more. 

“T was especially interested to note the large number 
of women who are rapidly becoming enthusiastic Maine 
woods huntsmen, or more properly speaking, huntswomen. 
At Roach River there were ten or twelve women who had 
their own guides, and tramped about the woods, showing 
no more signs of fatigue than the men, and getting exactly 
as much genuine enjoyment from shooting and hunting as 
their husbands. Where ten or fifteen years ago one 
woman went into the woods in search of pleasure, there 
are now fifteen or twenty. Big-game hunting for women 
appears to be rapidly becoming a fad. 

“I met while away two of the best women shots I 
have ever seen. They were Mrs. Courtney, of Boston, 
and Miss Trask, a friend. Miss Trask is a particularly 
fine shot, and brought down on the opening day of the 
season a nice buck. She is equally enthusiastic over par- 
tridge shooting. and Monday morning, as I was coming 
out from the woods on a buckboard, I saw her make a 
Ccouble with all the skill of an expert trap shooter.” 


Late Broods of Quail. 


Seattie, Wash., Oct. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your issue of Oct. 5, to hand this morning, contains an 
account of a late brood of quail found by a Connecticut 
correspondent. “That reminds me.”’ Last summer while 
walk’ng in the neighborhood of City Park, within our 
city limits, my dog pointed a quail sitting on her nest, 


which was built on the ground in low brush. I was 
greatly interested, and with members of my family visited 
the little mother quite frequently. She would remain on 


the nest if not too closely approached. 

Just before hatch'ng, the nest contained eighteen eggs, 
but one morning I found the mother and her brood gone 
and two eggs left. 

Shortly afterward I met with the family again in the 
neighborhood of their birthplace, and was surprised to 
find the covey contained two white birds. One is ap- 
parently pure white; the other shows small, brown points 
on the wing, and tail feathers. Curiosity has prompted 
me to pay them a weekly visit, and almost invariably I 
find then on the same clearing. I have some recollection 
of reading in your paper many years ago an account of an 
albino quail by a Southern correspondent, and would like 
to know if such are of frequent occurrence. I have 
thought some of trying to trap this pair; shoot them I 
couldn't. 

Last Sunday afternoon (Oct. 13) I went out to see how 
they were getting along—they are located about ten min- 
utes’ walk from my home. My dog, who knows them 
about as well as I do, came to a stand in front of a 
small huckleberry bush. Walking up to him I saw an- 
other brood of little ones, not over a week old, and alto- 
gether too smail to fly, scurrying away in all directions 
from the opposite side. The old brood was found some 
distance further, and the two white ones are still flourish- 
ing, but they will not lie to the dog any more. I haye 
disturbed them so often they fly to cover at his approach. 
These are what we call out here valley or swamp quail 
and are mighty, cunning, swift, little chaps. 

Quail have been protected in this State for five years, 
and both species, mountain and valley, are very plentiful. 
It was generally tnderstood among sportsmen that this 
fall was to be open on those birds, but the Daniels who 
sit in our legislative halls and frame the game laws 
omitted quail. entirely, and no one, not even our game 
wardens, seems to know just how the law stands. Sher 

opinion 


seeing these little chicks on Sunday I am of the 

that the New York law would be about right for this 
. AY: 

Late Nesting Quail. 


State 

Mrrorp, Conn., Oct. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A friend of mine found yesterday a quail nest of twelve 
eggs, with the hen bird setting. ow eo ee reves, bee 
this, and the fact that most of the bevies so far are 


but one-quarter grown, and many unable yet to fly? Did 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


the yee soem of June and July kill the first or 
s 
A full-grown this year’s partridge (ruffed grouse) 
against aie at the back of my house yesterday 
killed himself. The accident occurred at 6:30 o'clock 
a dark and misty morning. The house stands far 
the swamps, on a knoll, and the bird seems to have flown 
from a small clump of cedar trees back of the mansion. 
Morton GrINNELL. 
Massachusetts Quail. 


Sate, Mass., Oct. 10.—The quail season opened Oct.1. 
While they are more plentiful than usual, owing partly to 
the very little snow last winter, they aré = small. 
found four bevies one day, three of which could just take 
wing; one bevy could not have been hatched over three 
or four days, as they were about the size of bumble bees. 
In fact, I have found but one bevy fit to shoot since Oct. 
1. From Nov. 1 to Dec. 15 would be about early an 
long enough season for quail. W. 


In North Carolina. 


Kinston, N. C., Oct. 20.—Our season on quail opens on 
the 1st proximo, and I don’t see how our gunners are to 
find their sport so soon. There are many birds, but 
every covey I have seen contains young ones hardly able 
to fly. I saw two old birds last Sunday, with a brood 
apparently but just out of the shell. They made no at- 
tempt to fly. Tar HEEL. 


Ian New Jersey. 


Bayvitte. N. J., Oct. 20.—There are lots of quail, but 
many young birds that will be too small to shoot Nov. 1. 
I saw nine bunches yesterday; three of them could just 
fly. The ducks are comifg and a few geese, which are 
very late. I struck a few jacksnipe yesterday—the first 
I have seen this fall. , Hers. 





Sunday Shooting Trains in Rhode Island. 


Provivence, R. I., Oct. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Evening Telegram of to-day says, editorially: 

“A gentleman called at the editorial rooms of the Tele- 
gram this morning and voiced a protest against the action 
of the Providence & Danielson Railway Company in_ad- 
vertising to run a “special hunting car with dogs” on Sun- 
day, and asked if this was to be permitted. This is a 
matter that interests many others. Railroads are not 
always respecters of the laws unless they are made to 
respect them, and if public opinion is against hunting on 
Sunday, hunting on Sunday can be made to cease. Hunters 
are in a minority, whatever day they may hunt. More- 
over, the law, as we understand it, is against them when 
they hunt on Sunday, as well as against the railroad that 
would aid and abet them in lawbreaking. Section 3. 
Chapter 110, of the General Laws of Rhode Island, reads: 

Every person, not being at the time under military duty, who 
shall discharge any rifle, gun, musket, blunderbuss, fowling-piece, 
pistol, air-gun, spring-gun, or other small arms, or any contrivance 
arranged to discharge shot, bullets, arrows, darts or other missiles, 


except upon land owned or occupied by him or by 
the owner or occupant of the 


ermission of 
and on or into which he may 
shoot, within the compact part of any town or city, or not being 
at the time on military duty, shall anvwhere discharge any of such 
arms or contrivances on Sunday, shall be fined not exceeding 
twenty dollars. 

“Evidently it must be a still-hunt or be performed under 
military duty dr the hunters will each have ‘not exceeding 
twenty dollars’ to pay provided any one makes the proper 
complaint to the proper authorities.” 

Last Monday morning in the District Court at Bristol, 
before Judge Bosworth, Gienuto Giniueto was tried on 
the criminal charge of violating the game laws in killing 
a quail during the close season. He was fined $20 and 
costs, which aggregated $24.20. 

Tautog fishing in the deep channels at the south ends 
of Prudence and Hog islands, in Narragansett Bay, is 
improving every week, and several very large catches 
were reported last week. W. H. M. 


Minnesota Licenses. 

THE statement in the Game Laws in Brief respecting 
Minnesota non-resident shooting licenses may not be 
sufficiently explicit. License requirements are of two 
kinds. 

First—A license (fee $25) is required of all non-resi- 
dents for shooting deer, elk, caribou or moose. This 
license is required whether the visiting sportsman comes 
from a State which has a non-resident license law or not. 
This is the license noted on page 52 of the Brief. 

Second—A license to shoot any kind of game, large 
or small (fee $25), is required of non-residents coming 
from States which have a non-resident shooting license 
provision in their laws. 

Residents of Ohio, for instance, which State does not 
demand a license of non-residents, may shoot birds in 
Minnesota without a license, but must take out a license 
for deer shooting. A resident of West Virginia, which 
State has a non-resident license law, must take out a 
license for shooting any kind of game in Minnesota. 

One license covers all game. at is to say, a non-resi- 
dent need not take out one license for shooting deer and 
another license for shooting birds. 


Virginia Game Fields. 

Cuase Crry, Va., Oct. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
While busy at my desk answering many questions from 
sportsmen in various parts of the country, it occurred to 
me that I might do this more effectually through the 
columns of your paper. and that in doing so I would reach 





a larger number of inquirers. The season for quail and 
turkey shooting has only been open since Oct. 15. Con- 
sequently but le hunting has been done, just about 


enough to demonstrate the fact that the crop of game is 
on consaalar good one in this section. I have reported to 
me anywhere from ten to twen 


the course of a ge hunt. 
or 





{Ocr. 26, igor. 





a and a nice string of quail have been handed in to 

me, result of a hunt within a few miles of this place. 

Deer are alsé quite numerous, and afford rare sport in 

hunting them. W. D. Paxton. 
New Brunswick Moose. 

PertH Centre, N. B., Oct. 19.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I think we can get any sportsman a moose here 
as quickly as any place in New Brunswick and without a 
doubt. I think I have my ca in the best moose country 
in New Brunswick; the quickest and easiest to get to. 
We have up to date got eleven moose and two caribou 
and one bear. Our largest moose had a spread of 60 
inches, with thirty-four points and 16-inch blades. There 
have been, as near as we can tell now, sixty-five moose 
heads taken from the Tobique region up to now this fall. 
This has been a poor fall ‘for moose hunting up to this 
time. Geo. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Hea and auy Sishing. 


Proprietors of fishi 
them oo Forgst aup & 





resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
REAM. 


The Mediterranean Tunny. - 


From the Nineteenth Century. 


THE Mediterranean tunny is a classic and important 
fish. Like many other important fish, however, his hab- 
its and his life history are but little known, In this he 
much resembles the salmon, though the great attention 
which has of late years been bestowed upon the salmon 
has in its case given us a store of information which is 
at present lacking in the case of the tunny. The tunny is, 
at any rate, a fish of noble proportions. The most valua- 
ble of the mackerel tribe, to which the bonito and the alba- 
core also belong, he frequently attains the weight of 1,000 
pounds, many of this weight being caught in the fixed 
nets off the AZgadian Islands; while Cetti, the natural 
historian of Sardinia, mentions a specimen caught on that 
coast which weighed 1,800 pounds, and I saw one cap- 
tured this year which weighed 500 pounds less. In Sar- 
dinia they classify the tunny according to weight; a tunny 
of less than 100 pounds is a scampirre; a tunny from 100 
pounds to 300 pounds is a mezzotunno, and a tunno 
properly so-called is a fish that weighs over 300 pounds. 

_ The natural history of the tunny has from the earliest 
times been a subject of much dispute. Aristotle, in his 
History cf Animals, devotes some space to it, and seems 
to have been the earliest writer to attempt any scientific 
description of it. The range of the tunny is a very wide 
one; Dr. Giinther, a high authority on the subject, dis- 
tributes him from the south coasts of England to the 
shores of Tastnania. His food consists of herring and 
pilchard, and other small fish, on which he thrives and 
grows with amazing rapidity. Cuvier records that at 
his first appearance on the Mediterranean coasts after the 
hatching season his weight is two ounces, which he 
doubles in a fortnight, and at two months old he weighs 
two pounds, and continues to put on weight with a cor- 
respunding rapidity, till, in some instances, he reaches 
the great size of 1,800 pounds, recorded by Cetti. 

The industry of catching tunnies is a very ancient, as 
well as lucrative, one. Allusions to it run through-the 
classics. Two hundred and twenty-eight years before the 
Christian era Athenz:us took the trouble to prove that a 
brother scribe had made a mistake in attributing a pane- 
gyric of the tunny to Hesiod, and modern scholars have 
agreed that the first authentic classic reference to the 
tunny is by Herodotus. That the capture of the tunny 
was a familiar feature in the daily life of these times is 
proved by the story related by Herodotus, who tells us 
how Pisistratus, returning to Greece after his second ex- 
pulsion, pitched his camp opposite to that of his adver- 
saries, near the temple of Pallas, at Pallene. Here a 
soothsayer, Amphilytus by name, moved by a divine im- 
pulse, approached him and uttered this prophecy: 

“Now the cast has been made, the net is outspread in the water, 
Through the moonshiny night, the tunnies will enter the meshes.” 


Pisistratus grasped the meaning at once, accepted the 
cracle, fell upon the Athenians, defeated them, and re- 
turned to power. Aischylus, also, in the Persae, makes 
the messenger describing the battle of Salamis say 


“And they, as men spear tunnies, or a haul 
Of other fishes, with the shaft of oars 
Or spars of wrecks went smiting, cleaving down.” 


The tunny has been the theme of historians, of poets, 
and of naturalists, almost since history in Europe began; 
and from Herodotus downward the ancients have sung 
his praises, dedicated him to their duties, stamped his 
effigy on their medals, and used the methods of his cap- 
ture to point their illustrations. 

The chief tunny fisheries of the ancients were carried 
on at the eastern and western extremities of the Mediter- 
ranean, and in narrow waters, wheré migrating fish were 
obliged to concentrate. The Black Sea was certainly a 
favorite hreeding-ground, perhaps, as Cuvier opines, be- 
cause of the great rivers which flow into it. Pliny con- 
firms Aristotle in this particular, and mentions the huge 
shoals of tunnies which made their appearance in the 
early summer in these waters. But there is much his- 
torical allusion to other great fisheries in the western 

rtions of the Mediterranean, and even in the Atlantic. 

he Pheenicians certainly established tunny fisheries, both 
on the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of Spain, and 
have left effigies of the fish on their medals of Cadiz and 
Carteia. A®lianus writes of the fisheries carried on by 
the Gauls at Marseilles. where the tanny was caught 
“with great hooks of steel”—that is. gaffed and dragged 
on shore when netted, as he is at the present day. e 
Sardinian fisheries were especially celebrated in Roman 
times; the Roman epicures, indeed, esteemed the Sar- 
dinian fish above those of the Bosphorus, and Salsamen- 
tum Sardinicum was the Roman name for the preserved 
article. The Spanish salted tunny was also famous, and 
connoisseurs professed to detect in it a peculiar nutty 
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flavor, which, they held, was derived from the acorns of 
the small oak which in those days overhung the coasts 
cf the Peninsula. Famous fisheries also existed then, as 
we!l as now, on the shores of Sicily. 

I: was the fishery of the Bosphorus, however, which 
attracted the most notice, both in classical and mediaeval 
times, and its importance is measured by the number 
and detailed character of the descriptive passages. 

_In later times the Black Sea seems to have lost its dis- 

tinction as the favorite haunt of the tunny, while the in- 
dustry has developed in the more central waters of the 
Mediterranean. ‘The western fisheries held out longer. 
The Atlantic fisheries of tunny were important industries 
till the middle of the eighteenth century. The Dukes 
of Medina Sidonia owned the most famous ones, and 
drew a large part of their revenues from them; they 
found employment for 500 men. But they gradually fei! 
into mismanagement and decay, and by the middle of the 
century had declined into quite unimportant industries. 
One reads but little of them after 1755, except a kind of 
obituary notice, which declares that the earthquake of 
that year, which converted Lisbon into a heap of ruins, 
so altered the configuration of the Spanish coasts that 
the tunnies which had frequented them sought elsewhere 
for more congenial breeding grounds. 

A fish so historic, so valuable, and of such goodly pro- 
portions may well be worth the angler’s attention; a finny 
prize of 1,000 pounds, or even 500 pounds, is not to be 
despised, and if the tunny can be caught in the Mediter- 
ranean, why journey to the far-off Pacific? There, in- 
deed, at Santa Catalina, on the Pacific coast, tunnies, or, 
as they are called, the flying tuna, are caught with rod 
and line every year in May and June. The bait used is 
a flying fish, in pursuit of which the tunnies appear every 
spring in large numbers, churning the sea into foam, and 
leaping in the pursuit of their flying quarry—whence the 
name of the “flying tuna.” The tackle used is similar 
to that employed for the capture of the tarpon, the king 
of the herring, as the tunny is the king of the mackerel 
tribe. The fish make their appearance in May, and the 
angling continves till August, the best of it beginning 
about June 15, and lasting for a month. Judging from 
those that are caught with the rod, the Pacific tuna does 
not seem to attain to anything like the same proportions 
as the tunny of the deep sea waters of the Central Med- 
iterranean. Some 250 pounds weight is the record of the 
Tuna Club, which has the strictest rules and regulations 
with regard to membership. The rod used by a would- 
be member to kill his fish must not be of more than a 
certain length or weight, nor the line of more than a 
certain thickness, and the aspirant, if he would qualify 
for membership, must wield the rod the whole time with 
his own hands; the captain of the club’ for the year being 
the member who catches the largest tuna of the year 
under these conditions, The fish are very exhausting 
to play, sometimes taking as much as six hours, or even 
more; but a little practice with the rod wonderfully 
shortens the time required to kill the fish, when muscles 
have got accustomed to bear the strain, and skill has come 
with experience. At first it seems absurd to attempt to 
land anything of the size, strength, and activity of the 
tuna with a frail rod and line, but, nevertheless, it can 
be done. The fish, as a matter of fact, tires himself out 
if he be not allowed to get his second wind, and the 
greatest possible strain is kept on him without relaxation 
all the time. 

It is almost incredible what monsters of the deep can 
be landed with the rod and line; black bass and jewfish 
of preposterous dimensions can, with strength, time, and 
skill, be gradually worked up from the depths of the 
ocean; 700 pounds weight of struggling fish life has been 
successfully brought to the gaff in the shape of Mr. Vom 
Hofe’s swordfish, and a swordfish is no mean fighter, 
besides being a lightning swimmer; and I, myself, when 
in Florida, in 1899, had an experience that the rod and 
recl were mightier than the chain and rope. Boca 
Grande Pass was swarming with sharks, a large number 
no. doubt always living there, and a large number being 
collected by the tarpon fishing. Every night, from the 
little yacht on which we lived, we used to put out shark 
tackle, with hooks end chains of portentous size and thick- 
ness, and every night the sharks used to break them and 
carry them off till they were all gone. Nevertheless, .at 
the close of my stay at Boca Grande, with a rod and line 
I caught a shark which was bigger than any I saw besides. 
He took a tarpon I was playing, an average-sized fish 
in a year in which the fish ran large, of some 120 pounds, 
and whether he swallowed the whole fish or only the 
head portion of it I do not know, but certainly he got 
well hooked, and, after a violent engagement, which 
lasted about forty minutes, he was gaffed and lay still 
by the side of the boat, than which he was, to all appear- 
ance, very much longer—so much so that all idea of pull- 
ing him into it was given up, and, the yacht being some 
four miles off, it was not considered worth while drag- 
ging him there, so, after a few pats on the head, he was 
let go. This episode is only alluded to as an instance 
of the size of fish which can be captured with a rod; and 
if these things can be done in the Atlantic and in the 
Pacific, why should they not be feasible in the Mediter- 
ranean? 

That is a problem which I and a companion set out to 
solve this spring with a proper equipment of rods, hooks. 
and lines. From all accounts, the tunnies off the Aiga- 
dian Islands, on the west coast of Sicily, were those most 
worthy of attention, running, as they were reputed to, 
and, indeed. did, up to 1,200 pounds, and not the lesser 
fry of the North African and other coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, small fish from 150 to 300 pounds. So. to Tra- 
pani we went, the chief town on the mainland, within 
easy hail of the islands aforesaid and the tunnies which 
they sheltered. That thé fish were there we soon had 
ocular demonstration, for, steaming out in our little 
launch to the fixed tunny nets, off the island of Formice. 
we were allowed by the Reis. or head man at the fish- 
ery, to row over one of the net chambers in which the 
fish were confined. and to look down upon some hun- 
dreds of them quietly swimming about below, uncon- 
scious of the doom that was awaiting them in the Camera 
del Morte. a few chambers off. But besides allowing us 
to see the fish, for which we were grateful. the Reis im- 
narted to us a piece of information which considerab!y 
dampened our piscatorial ardour—namely, that at thz* 
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time of year the tunnies ate nothing at all; they are in 
love, said the Reis, and they eat nothing. They wander 
round in large shoals and enter the nets, and are quite 
happy, their motto for the time being, “the more the 
merrier;” in fact, frequently in the night the tunnies in- 
side the nets were joined by tunnies from outside, which 
forced their way through the unsubstantial network of 
the outer chambers, and, when once there, remained 
contentedly, without employing a similar method of exit 
to regain their freedom in the open sea. Further investi- 


‘gations frcm young and old inhabitants served, alas! only 


to confirm this theory, which was strengthened by the 
fact that when the thousands of tunny which are caught 
at this time of the year along the Sicilian coasts were 
opened no traces of food were found inside them. Later 
on they would take; after the feast of St. Peter, men 
caught them trailing behind the sailing boats, and des- 
perate fights they had with them, ending in the local 
hospital—but with good, thick ropes, and three men to 
pull, not with wretched little lines and reels, such as we 
had, which no self-respecting tunny would take the 
smallest notice of. This information appeared to be as 
accurate as it was disappointing, and, in other surround- 
ings, would have beer distressing; but at Trapani, as, in- 
deed, elsewhere in Sicily, there is'so much that is curious, 
interesting, and, indeed, exciting, that a week spent there 
is not ill spent, even though the tunnies in May will not 
take a bait. The bay shaped like a sickle, which gave 
its name to Trapani, the ancient Drepanum and the cele- 
brated Temple of Venus Ericyna, on the summit of 
Monte San Giuliano, have seen many strange sights and 
a long procession of fresh conquerors and changing civil- 
izations since the first great regatta. Trojans, Athenians, 
Syracusans, Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Saracens, 
Normans, French, Spaniards, and Austrians have all 
fought around them, and many have left their mark, 
which lasts to the present day. 

Before leaving Sicily, however, we saw a dire revenge 
taken on the tunnies which had despised our allurements. 
At Favignana, where a slab attached to a door of a 
church in the island records a famous catch which took 
place more than 400 years ago, there is still the most 
lucrative tunny fishery in Sicily, and through the kind- 
ness of its proprietor, Commendatore Florio, to whom 
most things in Sicily belong, we were the privileged spec- 
tators of more than one ‘“matanza,” and a “matanza’’ is 
a sight well worth seeing. The fish are guided into the 
chambers, which open one into the other, till they end in 
the chamber of death, by long arms of coarse netting, 
which stretch out on either side to intercept the shoals 
which pursue a regular course, and cause them to coast 
round till they find the opening into the chamber, which 
they unsuspectingly enter. These arms are sometimes 
some four miles in length, one being known as the “coda,” 
or tail, and the other as the “costa,” and they both end 
in the “campile.” The tunny is a gentle and a curious 
fish, and is apparently not alarmed at finding himself in 
confinement, and never seems to make a dash through 
the nets, which at this stage he could do without much 
difficulty, but only follows them round till he finds his 
passage unimpeded. The nets are kept in position by 
a hawser at the top, called a “sommo,” which is kept 
afloat by large pieces of cork, and a hawser at the bot- 
tom, called the “piombo,” which is weighted with large 
pieces of stone;,the vertical lines which connect the two 
are called ‘modellari,” and the whole is made secure by 
anchors placed at stated intervals, Men in barges are 
constantly on the watch over the nets, and by long prac- 
tice can state with absolute precision the number of fish 
that have entered the chambers. They can be passed 
from one chamber to another by opening the door, which 
is done by letting the net over the aperture drop, and 
closing it again by pulling it up after they have gone 
through. If the fish are unwilling to move as required, 
advantage is taken of their curiousity, and . something 
bright exhibited at the opening, and when one has passed 
through to see what it is all the rest follow. So they are 
moved on, and when there is a sufficient number col- 
lected in the penultimate chamber preparations are made 
ior the “matanza.” The last chamber is the chamber of 
feath, and no tunny once across its fatal threshhold 
‘omes out alive. It is formed of much stronger netting 
han the other compartments, each of which also has its 
separate name, and its bottom, too, is made of netting 
attached bv thick hawsers to large bundles of cork, known 
as “cagnazzi.” 

When the day of the “matanza” arrives, the fish being 
secured in the “camera del morte,” three sides of it are 
inclosed by huge barges, while another huge barge. 
crammed with men. beginning at the distant end of the 
compartment, slowly approaches them broadside on. 
dragged forward by means of the bottom net, which is 
thus brought to the surface and dropped as the barge 
passes on. In the middle. during the whole time. there 
is a head-man. in a boat directing the raising of the net 
beneath him. The whole operation is carried on to the 


accompaniment of weird cries from the multitude of men: 


who are hauling up the net. For some time there is 
nothing to be seen, but as the moving barge approaches 
there is suddenly the great swirl caused by the first rush 
of the empty fish to the surface, which is by far the finest 
sight in the day’s work. Soon after this, as the fatal net 
rises, the whole of the water is one sheet of foam and 
spray flung high over the barges. which inclose it on all 
sides. Here and there a swordfish is seen darting this 
way and that in the extremity of terror, and the great 
forked tails of the tunnies lash the water in their futile 
struggles to escape. But soon the spray. which was as 
white as snow, gets tinged with red, and finally becomes 
more red than white, as the iron hooks attached to short 
poles are driven irto the sides of the unfortunate fish, 
which, with incredible rapidity and scant ceremonv. are 
dragged up over the gunwale of the barge, and fall into 
its canacious hold with a resounding thud. Each map is 
a trained hand. very often with inherited ability, -and 
occupies his allotted post. and in a very short time the 
two end barges begin to sink in the water with a load of 
some 700 tunnies. averaging more than 500 pounds apiece 
Meanwhile. as each fish is tumbled in. an old man. with 
a long snear. thrusts at them just behind the pectoral 
fin, to make the blood flow. and the great tails, thumping 
the bottom boards scatter it in jets. It is not a verv 
pleasant sight, the last scenes of a “matanza,” and it is 
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not sport—it is merely catching tunnies, and the tunny is 
a valuable fish. When the last of the catch has been 
hauled in, and none escape, a short chant is sung to the 
Blessed Virgin, and the long line of laden barges sets 
out toward the shore, where a hard day’s work awaits 
the men employed. The destination is a huge factory, 
filled with every possible appliance for dealing with the 
catch, however great. Here the fish are dragged up an 
inclined plane, laid in fines, and their heads cut off by a 
headsman, with a long axe, who performs the operation 
in two strokes, the intestines are removed, and the roe 
and milt carried off in wooden troughs and: placed in 
brine. The fish is then hung up’ by the tail for about 
eight hours, after which he is cut up and boiled in copper 
vats, and then the pieces are carefully placed in tins, fitted 
in like a child’s puzzle, the tins are filled with oil and 
soldered down. Every part of the tunny is used, and has 
its particular name. ‘There are four different qualities 
preserved in oil. The heads are boiled for oil, and the 
bones and ashes are sold as manure, a use being thus 
found for every portion of the unfortunate creature’s 
anatomy. A good tunny fishery is a valuable possession. 
the heavy fish of Favignana being worth on an average 
some £4 net, and ten to twelve thousand in the season 
is by no means an unprecedented catch. The largest in- 
dividual caught this year weighed 1,300 pounds. One 
of the most striking features is the great number of men 
employed at the factory, and the discipline and rapidity 
with which they work. There was at Favignana the usual 
convict establishment, and the convicts are employed in 
the packing of pieces of tunny into the tins, which are 
also made on the spot. Italy, and especially Genoa, is 
the greatest customer for the finished article, which is 
protected by high duties from the competition of the 
Sardinian and Spanish fisheries. 

The tunnies are certainly there in large numbers and 
of great size; perhaps. when they are no longer in love, 
and the feast of St. Peter is safely past, those that have 
escaped the dread portals of the “camera del morte” 
might be induced to take a bait, even as they do in the 
Pacific, and then. indeed, an Homeric struggle would en- 
sue. A §00-pound tunny would undoubtedly take some 
catching on a rod; he is, from all accounts, a strong 
though timid fish, and goes straight away from you in 
desperate, long runs. In this he differs from the tarpon, 
with a hundred of whcm T have made intimate acquaint- 
ance within the space of three weeks—a most impetuous 
fish. who wi!l rush anywhere when he is hooked, and 
even fling himself into your own boat, as I have seen 
happen on more than one occasion. But this prize of the 
JEgadian Islands will not be brought to the gaff without 
the help of those tutelary deities of the sea who have 
before now helped sportsmen in difficulties on this his- 
toric spot in the brave days of old. 

W. H. GrenFerr. 


Nets in Lake Champlain. 


Editor Forest and Stream: g 

I send inclosed an article which appeared recently in 
the Albany Argus. Of course I do not vouch for its 
correctness, and the facts may be exaggerated. especially 
as to the employment of a steam yacht to take boats to 
the spawning beds of the black bass, for, from the infor- 
mation which I have obtained. those who take the spawn- 
ers from their beds do so from rowhoats, hired, borrowed 
or hooked from persons living on the shore. ; 

There are two evils referred to in this article whieh, 
however, do exist, and unless they are stopped. and that 
speedily, anglers will very soon bid good-by to Lake 
Champlain. . x 

The western portion of this lake is in this State, and 
our law does not permit. game fish to be taken at any 
time with nets; the eastern portion lies mostly in Ver- 
mont, and the laws in regard to the use of seines are not 
at all strict. and such as they are, are seldom enforced; 
the extreme northern end of the lake lies in Canada and 
includes immense spawning grounds for the pike-perch, 
and here licenses to use seines are so freely granted that 
fish are taken in enormous quantities during the spawning 
season and sent largely to New York. 

As one of the results of the free use of nets in the Ver 
mont and Canadian waters, the landlocked salmon which 
were placed in the northern part of this lake some years 
ago, and which, for a while increased. have almost. en- 
tirely disappeared—simply taken from their spawning beds 
with nets. 

Another evil referred to in that article, and perhaps the 
more serious of the two, is the taking of bass from the 
spawn beds in May and the fore part of June. T sent an 
article to Forest AND STREAM in regard to this last year, 
but refer to it briefly again. 

The principal grounds for the small-mouth bass are in 
the eastern part of the lake, near the north end, and from 
the lack of streams, they are forced to construct their 
beds near the eastern shore, where, when the water is 
quiet. they can readily be seen and taken from boats by 
simply dropping a line with a gang of hooks upon it 
alongside of the fish. and jerking it into the boat. This 
is not only done by those living on the shore who want a 
bass or two for their : upper, but it is quite a custom for a 
number of people living in St. Albans, which is some six 
miles from the finest bass grounds in the lake, to go to it 
on still days and take large numbers of bass. many of 
them weighing as high as 4 pounds, and on their return 
send messes to their friends. 

I think it but fair that I should state that I have ob- 
tained this information from persons living on the shore 
and also from several residents of St. Albans, who 
freely told me of their violation of the law, and said 
that they proposed to continue it so long as the authorities 
winked at it. J. S. Vaw Creer. 





The inclosure sent by Mr. Van Cleef reads: 

Ancters who for years have enjoyed the sport on Lake 
Champlain are justly indignant over the laxity of the en- 
forcement of the game and fish laws up that way. It is 


asserted reputable anglers that the natives both from 
the New York and the Vermont shores of the lake are 
accustomed to come out in the spring as early as the black 


bass reach the spawning beds and fish for them with great 
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black bass until June 16. . 

Last May a launch from St. Albans was observed to 
sail out to the bass beds towing nine rowboats, which 
were used to fish from, off the reefs. The bass during 
the spawning season, especially the females, bite at any- 
thing, even a bare hook. Hence it was no trouble for 
the pirates to capture enough to® fill eight or ten barrels 
and sail away with them for shipment to the New York 
or Boston markets. This method is employed each year 
with great success. The real sportsmen and anglers who 
come later during the legal open season for taking bass 
are finding each year that the bass are smaller and harder 
to find. Howard Fuller, of this city, who owns a cot- 
tage on North Hero Island and has fished in the haunts of 
the Champlain bass for a dozen or fifteen years, says he 
has not heard of a bass being caught in Lake Champlain 
inmanv years that weighed over 5 pounds, and he has failed 
to catch many of late years that weighed over 4% pounds. 
He attributes the scarcity of bass and their small size to 
the wholesale destruction of the bass by the fish p‘rates 
and the netters, who get a license from the State Game 
and Fish Commission to use seines in Lake Champlain 
to catch eels, suckers, bullheads, pickerel and catfish from 
June 1 to March 1. 

If something is not done before long to stop the catching 
of game fish out of Lake Champlain by other methods 
than angler’s rod and line, there will be no game fish to 
catch, The natives, who either indulge in the wholesale 
destruction of game fish or wink at the illegal practice of 
others, will soon find themselves deprived of the goodly 
revenues they now get from tlie anglers and their com- 
panions each summer.—Albany Argus. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Fishing. 


The weather just now is delightful in this part of the 
world, though liable to break up at any time. The heaviest 
of the Northern flight of wildfowl is not yet down, owing 
to the mildness of the weather, but the fishing is at its 
best. This would be a splendid time to go after muscal- 
lunge in Wisconsin or Minnesota. Col, Cooper is just 
back from a successful trip in the lakes around the head- 
waters of the Mississippi in Minnesota. One or two 
Chicago parties are in on the lakes of Wisconsin. Mr. 
C. E. Willard, just in from Oconomowoc, says that 
three days ago he caught thirty-one bass in one of the 
Oconomowoc lakes, nine of them being red-eyed small- 
mouths. Mr. F. B. Huntington, traveling auditor of the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad, of Milwaukee, is in town 
to-day and advises me that the bass are biting in fine shape 
at Gill’s Landing, on the Wolf River, of Wisconsin. He 
states that muscallunge, wall-eyed pike and bass are all 
biting well this week in the Fifield chain of lakes. 

I presume every one knows how difficult it is to get a 
fish nicely mounted. At the State Warden's office, in St. 
Paul, I saw a 714-pound big-mouthed bass which was the 
best specimen of fish mounting I ever saw in my life. It 
was done by a local taxidermist. The fish was mounted 
in full body, curved as though in the act of striking, and 
the whole expression was cne of energy and activity. 
The body colors were finely rendered. 

Dr. C. W. Carson and his friend, Dr. Miller, made a 
fishing trip for bass to the Mississippi River, but seem 
to have gotten into the wrong part of the country, and do 
not report any glittering success. 

Mr. J. D. Hawks, President of the Detroit & Mackinac 
Railway Company, whose home is in Detroit, writes me 
this week that he had some good trout fishing last August 
and was lucky enough to catch some grayling. 

E. Hoven. 





Hartrorp Buitp1nG, Chicago, Ill, 


Parasites in Fish. 


ASHTABULA, O., Oct. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Hereabouts during the summer and fall months most 
of the black bass taken from streams are wormy along 
the back fin. I am told by others that but few of the Lake 
Erie black bass are so affected, and of the other river and 
lake fish, none at all. 

So far as I could find, Henshall’s first book of the bass 
does not refer to this, so will you kindly inform me if the 
second book does cover diseases of fish, and if this wormy 
condition is the result of a sickness or disease in the 
specimen, or are the worms or maggots hatched from 
the eggs of some insect, to whose attack the bass is 
more vulnerable than other fish? The affected bass seem 
as lively on the line as the others, and there is nothing 
about their surface appearance that marks them off. 

How about their eating quality, for, 6f course, none of 
us eat the ones in which worms are found? What are the 
conditions as to temperature and water that develop this 
pest, and does it prevail generally in Southern rivers 
for a longer period yearly than in the Northern States? 

Though now the middle of October, and after weeks of 
unusually heavy and cold rains. the proportion of fish 
affected seems as large as a month ago. J.C. H. 

[We repeat as here applicable a note appended to a com- 
munication of like tenor published in a recent issue: 
Various. parasites are known to infest the flesh and in- 
testines of black bass and trout and game and food fish 
in general, but, though not appetizing, they are considered 
harmiess.. Cook your fish thoroughly, make no deep 
scrutiny, give imagination no play, and enjoy the 
good things set before you.] 


Salmon in the Oswego River. 

Osweco, N. Y., Oct. 19—Editor Forest and Stream: 
On Oct. 15 a man fishing below the first dam on the 
Oswego River'saw a great many fish swimming about near 
the apron and trying to get up the fall. He finaly caught 
one with a “barnyard hackle.” which was afterward 
shown at a local fish market. It was apparently a “land- 
locked salmon” and looked more like an Atlantic salmon 
in its shape than an ouananiche from Lake St. John. The 
length was 17 inches, girth 8%4 inches, weight 2 pounds 1 
ounce ; 2 perfect salmon head and a square tail, this last 
showing it was not a grilse. as many thought it. Curiously 
it had lost both pectoral] fins, but the wounds were per: 








success, in violation of the law, which forbids fishing for 3 
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fectly grown over. It was dark biue-black on the back. 
with very brilliant silver sides and belly, and marked 
with the little crosses always found on mature salmon, 
It was a female and the roe was fairly developed. 

Before the dams were built on this river it was a great 
salmon stream, and salmon have visited the river as lately 
as twenty-five years ago. Fishways were placed at each 
dam a number of years ago, but were poorly constructed, 
and two years. ago, when the dams were raised in height, 
were taken down and not replaced. Fifteen years ago 
30,000 Atlantic salmon fry were placed in the river; could 
it be that they have been in the habit of going only to 
Lake Ontario and so have not attained the full growth 
of the true salmon? 

Mr. M. C. Worts, the Assistant Chief Game Protector, 
says many of these fish have been seen jumping in the 
mouth of the river. and in the mouths of near-by creeks 
emptying into Lake Ontario. He notified the fishermen 
and dealers that no more should be taken, as this is the 
close season. I forgot to say the flesh of this fish was a 
light pink—about the color of the flesh of the Lake St. 
John ouananiche—and the flavor much the same—not 
quite so rich as the Atlantic salmon. When more is 
known of the habits of the fish when in the lake. we hope 
to find we have a new game fish which will rise to the 
fly. Garp. T. Lyon. 


Che Bennel. 


Fixtures, 
BENCH SHOWS. 
Nov, 27-30.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Dog Show Associa- 
tion’s third annual show. 
Dec. 15.—New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of 
America’s inaugural dog show. 
1902. 


Feb, 4-6.—Providence, R. 1.—Rhode Island Kennel Club's annual 
show. George D. Miller, Sec’y, 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Oct. 29.—Senecaville, O.—Monongahela Gate Association's 
seventh annual field trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 4.—Washington Court House, 0.—Ohio Field Trial Club's 
fourth annual trials. C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. 

Nov. 5.—Portland, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association's 
fourth annual trials. C. D, Stuart, Sec’y. 

Nov. 11.—-Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club's third 
annual trials. H, S. Humphrey, Sec’y. 

Nov. 12.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club's thir- 
teenth annual trials.—W. B. Wells, Hon, Sec’y. 

Nov. 12.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials. 
F, M. Chapin, Sec’y, Pine Meadow, Conn. 

Nov. 19.—Robinson, Ill.—Illinois Field Trial Association's third 
annual trials. W. R. Green, Sec’y. 

Nov. 19.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Club's 
trials. RK. Baughan, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov, 20.—Manor, L. I.—Pointer Club of America’s annual field 
trials. R. E. Westlake, Sec’y. 

Noy. 23.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trial Club’s twenty- 
third annual trials. S, C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn, 

Nov. 25.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association's fifth 
annual trials. L. S, Eddins, Sec’y. 

Nov, —.--Paris, Mo.—Interstate Championship Field Trial As 
sociation’s inaugural trials follow M, F. T. A. trials. 

Dec, 2.—Glasgow, Mo.—Western Field Trial Association’s in- 
augural trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y. 

Dec. 4-7.—American Pointer Championship Field Trial Asso 
ciation’s inaugural trials, Robert I.. Dall, Sec’y. 

Dec, 11.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club's second 
annual trials. Dr, F. W. Samuels, Sec’y. 


BEAGLE TRIALS. 
Nov. 4.—Roslyn, L. I.—National Beagle Club's twelfth annual 
trials.—G, Mifflin Wharton, Sec’y. 
Nov. 5.—Watertown, Wis.—Northwestern Beagle Club's in- 
augural trials. Louis Steffen, Sec’y. 
Nov. 11.—Lexington, Mass.—New England Beagle Club’s annual 





Nov. 12.—Harrisville, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s annual field 
trials. A. C, Peterson, Sec’y. 


The Royal Buckhounds. 


Many Will regard with mixed feelings the announce 
ment of the abandonment of the Royal buckhounds. 
which, for seven hundred years, have been associated 
with the sovereignty of England, There are some who 
will miss much the accustomed run, when they were 
always sure of a quarry and a gallop over the fields and 
heatherland of Berkshire, and had not to depend for their 
sport upon the eccentricities of foxes, the good will of 
keepers, and the acquiescence of game preservers. Others 
there are, keen riders and good sportsmen, who have 
never entered the ranks of enthusiastic faddists, and are 
doubtiul about the alleged cruelty of stag-hunting, and 





yet have never considered the hunting of the carted deer - 


as real and legitimate sport, and regard with equanimity 
the abandonment of the Royal buckhounds. The lovers 
of ancient customs wil!, however, view the death of the 
royal pack with some feelings of regret, and cast their 
eyes back on the long association of the buckhounds with 
the sovereigns of England, and love to refresh their 
memories with regard to its many distinguished masters. 
The mastership was, for nearly three hundred years, an 
hereditary office, and was held for a long period by the 
distinguished De Brocas family, who came from Gascony 
in the time of Edward IT. 

During this long period of service many accidents, 
other than those which frequently befall riders to hounds, 
happened. In modern times politics have had much to 
do with the mastership. and a change of government 
has closed many a promising career. In the time of 
Henry IV. politics cost a De Brocas his head and his 
lands. His successors wisely preferred to study wood- 
craft rather than statecraft. One notorious master, Sir 
Pexall Brocas, suffered an es accident, and was 
compelled to do penance at Paul’s Cross garbed in a 
white sheet for certain breaches of social amenities. A 
great change was effected by Henry VIII., who started 
a privy pack of buckhounds, quite separate from that 
kept by the hereditary masters. The master of this 
royal pack held office by the King’s pleasure, and these 
hounds were the forerunners of the pack which has now 
been disbanded. Queen Mary, of evil memory, did away 
with her father’s innovation, but the privy pack was re- 
vied by Elizabeth and James I. For years the old and 
the new systems contended against each other; but, after 
the fashion of human affairs, the new gradually sup- 
planted the old, which became obsolete, and finally dis- 


d. 
*PE ood Queen Anne was fond of hunting, and built the 
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kennels on the present site at Ascot. In her early days 
she was the Diana of the chase; but length of years do 
not improve our riding; we go not so surely or so 
Straight as of yore. Hence Queen Anne abandoned her 
saddle for her gig, and caused rides to be cut and bogs 
drained in Windsor Fcrest in order that she might fol- 
low the chase safely on wheels. The first two Georges 
were no sportsmen; and, though they occasionally 
hunted, the buckhounds languished under their patron- 
age. Sir Francis Negus, who was appointed master by 
George II., had a varicty of duties to perform. He had 
to feed wild turkeys in Bushey Park and manage the 
royal menagerie in Hyde Park, as well as attend to his 
hunting. 

At this period the dangers of hunting were vastly in- 
creased by “the gentlemen of the road,” who feared not 
to attack a master of buckhounds any more than the 
frightened occupanis of a stage-coach. Did not Claud 
Duval once “hold up” the master returning from hunt- 
ing, tie him to a tree, and purloin his watch and valu- 
ables? Another master, Lord Tankerville, used to sally 
forth attended by a guard of retainers and armed troop- 
ers. 

George III. iniused new life into the moribund pack. 
He was a keen hunter in spite of his nineteen stone, and 
by his constant attendance at the meets, his love of sport. 
and his eagerness for the chase, gave the buckhounds a 
new lease of life. No day was too long, no run tov 
lengthy for his Majesty. Wooderaft was more congenial 
to him than statecraft, and history tells us that the hunt- 
ing world owes much to King George III. In his time 
the Enclosure Acts in Berks and Bucks “hastened the 
dawn of civilization in the shape of the deer-cart,” as the 
latest historian of the buckhounds happily expresses it. 
However, the King’s long illness was a great discour- 
agement to hunting, and a writer in the Sporting Maga- 
zine of 1814 states that “Men, horses, and hounds had 
dwindled by rapid degrees from splendor to decency, 
from decency to poverty, from poverty to inability. 
Those which don’t eat are going mad, and those which 
ate not goihg mad éan only eat.” With George IV. 
come new men and new manners. The old order 
changes. Much obsolete setemonial is abandoned. The 
old, slow hounds are exchanged for a fast fox-hunting 
pack, of Goodwood lineage; and, moreover, Charles 
Davis, the prince of huntsmen, is installed at the Ascot 
kennels, where he reigned so long. 

It would be a long story to tell of all the illustrious, 
gentle and noble men who have held the office of mas- 
ter, and done their duty in the saddles to which royal 
favor or party politics have called them. I need not 
now record their names, for has not Lord Ribblesdale, 
that mest courteous of masters, who writes as gracefully 
as he rides, already told their history in his famous 
book? He tells us of George Boleyn—who was the 
brother of the ill-fated Anne and shared her fate—the 
first master of the privy pack, started by the much-mar- 
ried and sport-loving Henry; of Lord Leicester, the 
favorite of Elizabeth; of Colonel Graham, renowned as 
much for his skill in gardening as for his stag-hunting: 
and many other of Lord Ribblesdale’s predecessors. 
Lord Lichfield, appointed in 1830, the Earl of Chester- 
field, Lord Rosslyn, Lord Granville, Lord Hardwicke, 
Lord Suffield, the Jearned authcr himself, and Lord 
Coventry, the last of his illustrious line of masters, have 
all done their duty in their day, and upheld the ancient 
honor and welfare of the royal hunt. 

And now the boots and spurs, whips, caps, and coats, 
of the royal huntsmen must be put away and preserved 
as heirlooms or sold as curios. Sic transit gloria mundi. 
The empty paddocks at Swinley tell their own sad tale 
of the slaughter of the famous red deer. Usually the herd 
numbered about five and twenty. Of these marly were 
never hunted, only the good deer—those who would and 
could go—being utilized for the chase. Some of these 
became quite famous. There was Guy Fawkes, who was 
a great favorite, and possessed quite as much guile as his 
namesake; Lord Clanwilliam, who ran his pursuers out 
of daylight; and Runaway, who earned his name by a 
remarkable exploit. Half an hour after his first arrival 
at Swinley, started by the crack of a whip, he jumped 
out of the paddock, clearing cight feet of oaken paling. 
He enjoyed his liberty for some weeks, and was at length 
taken after a hard run. The most reliable of stags was 
Bartlett, who ran six times in one season, and never 
had a scratch. Blackback was another brave and gallant 
animal, who led many a long chase, and never showed 
any signs of terror, or even anxiety. They have all gone 
now. The carted deer is no more. May they rest in 
their graves, and know no fears in the “happy hunting- 
grounds!” 

It is a mournful task to the lover of ancient manners 
to record the death of old-established customs and insti- 
tutions; but apart from other considerations, the death 
of the. staghounds was only a matter of time. Railways. 
wire, Enclosure Acts, the spread of villas, are fast alter- 
ing the character of the country in which the royal pack 
hunted. We shall all soon dwell in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, the vast city that extends its giant bulk in all direc- 
tions and absorbs everything. Hunting will soon be im- 
possible in the King’s country. To many of us, less 
active than of yore, the joys of remembrance are our 
only sport. The remembrance of many a famous run, 
of good comradeship, of courtcous masters, and happy 
days of hard riding must console us for the death of the 
royal pack and the abandonment of an institution so 
long associated with the monarchy of England —P. 
Hampson, in English Illustrated Magazine. 


Beagle Trials. 

Curcaco, Ill., Oct. 19—The field trials of the North- 
west Beagle Club will be held at Watertown, Wis., Nov. 
5 and following, on the grounds known as Camp McKin- 
ley; than which it is stated no better grounds jor rabbit 
work are to be found. The drawing takes place Monday 
evening. Nov. 4. Any owner unable to attend may be 
sure that his dog will receive good handling if he cares 
to enter it,.and a hearty welcome has been extended to 
‘all fanciers of the little hounds and to sportsmen in gen- 
eral to be present at the trials. E. Hoveu. 





We have applications for a French bull dog, a well- 
trained setter and two spaniels broken for grouse. 
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“Many Sportsmen Lose Dogs.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: I read 
in Forest ANp Stream of Oct. 19, under the caption 
“Many Sportsmen Lose Dogs,” the statement made by 
Mr. E. Hough, as follows: “Never in the history of 
Chicago have so many gentlemen los: valuable shooting 
dogs through the rascality of alleged trainers as has 
been the case this fall,” etc. Then he enumerates five 
cases, in which trainer and dog both disappeared—two 
were poisoned: one was.hanged in a wire fence, and one 
ran away. It is a fair presumption that all of Mr. 
Hough’s informatien is founded’on hearsay, in so far as 
it concerns this matter. Is not that rather inadequate 
testimony on which to make so broad and grave a 
charge? Are not dogs poisoned, or lost by death, when 
they are in the charge of their owners? Are they not lost, 
or stolen. when in the charge of their owners? Is it to 
be assumed that because a dog is in the charge of a 
trainer, such dog is immune from loss, accident, or 
death? 

There 1s one feature of Mr. Hough’s sweeping accusa- 
tion which is particularly deplorable. By omitting the 
names of the trainers whom he charges with “rascality,” 
he places every trainer more or-Jess under suspicion. Is 
it not a fair presumption that the good names of the hon- 
_est trainers are as dear to them as Mr. Hough’s is dear 
io him? 

Ir my opinicn it is, on his part. flagrantly unjust to 
a reputable class of men, who are pursuing a useful pro- 
fession, to cast, or rather attempt to cast, a stigma upon 
them by such a general accusation, to say nothing’ of the 
absence of any good authority for making it at all. 

If we assume that Mr. Hough is justified in arrogating 
to himself the authority to pass on each case which con- 
cerns owner and trainer, in fairness both sides should 
have a hearing, Nothing is more unjust than to make a 
public accusation on ex parte evidence. 

Moreover, as a general proposition, a business matter 
between two or more people is generally conceded to 
be their own affair. If there is any important wrong 
doue to either, there are courts, for the special purpose 
of dealing out justice, and in the procedure therein both 
parties have a full hearing, in which hearsay and con- 
jecture have no place. 

L have had some dealing with both trainers and owners. 
Trainers have their grievances, as well as owners. The 
same human nature is found to exist among them. Dis- 
honesty is not confined to any one class. The misdeeds 
of the few should not be charged to the whole. Art, 





Training the Hunting Dog. 


Totevo, O.—Editor Forest and Stream: I read “Train- 
ing the Hunting Dog for the Field and Field Trials,” 
with great enjoyment and profit. I read the chapters 
of it in Forest AND STREAM as they were first pub- 
lished, but. of course, one derives more benefit from 
reading them in the consecutiveness of a book. It is 
fine, not only to a man who wishes to train a dog com- 
pletely, but also to those who wish to keep a dog in 
training after he is once broken. 

Not the least valuable part of the work is that which 
teaches the trainer to train himself. I recommend the 
work most strongly, 


Ep. H. OstHaus. 





Points and Flushes. 


The Brandford (Can.) Kennel Association, the secre- 
tary, Dr. Babcock, informs us, will hold its first show 
under C, K. C. rules, on Thanksgiving Day. 


Ganoging. 
—o— 


"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XXVI. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


THE time drifted very pleasantly by us, here at Riv- 
erton. As a matter of fact, by referring to my log, I 
find that we spent two whole days in camp here; but in 
an idle camp life like ours—idle, yet not idle, for in 
writing letters, bringing the log up to date, reading, 
overhauling canoes, camp outfit and duffle, and in rest- 
ing, one is hardly idle—I say, in a camp life like onurs, 
time seems to have ne well-marked divisions; and morn- 
ing, noon and night, while they come and go with their 
accustomed regularity, leave no such impression as when 
one is regularly occupied with one’s usual routine of daily 
duties; and, while the time certainly did not drag on 
our hands, it seemed to stand still, as it were, and we 
seemed te remain here an indefinite period—to quite 
become residents, as it were, as we passed to and fro, 
back and forth—tce postoffice, stere and where not—on 
various errands, before we folded our tents and silently 
crifted away, as we had come, on the bosom of the ever- 
flowing niver. 

The river ran down very rapidly, but as it was still 
red and muddy we. of course, had no fishing. We spent 
an evening at the Kenner Honse, where our fair visitors 
were boarding, and George and I entertained the guests 
with some piane ard violin music. 

Lacy and I had intended going over to Front Royal 
on the last day of our stay and taking dinner at the big 
hotel there, but a heavy rain set in. and we spent the 
forenoon cuddled in our respective blankets and tents, 
smoking, reading and dozing. 

About 12 o'clock we were aroused by a hail, and on 
looking out we beheld Dr. Blackwell, attired in rubber 
coat. hat and boots, come down through the rain, to in- 
vite us up to dinrer with him at the Kenner House, 
where we spert several hours very pleasantly, George 
and I playing some more duets, which the Doctor and 
a friend varied by performing some banjo and’ guitar se- 
lections. It rained more or less steadily all the after- 
noon, and, after leaving the Kenner, we returned to our 
tents, our pipes and our 

Toward evening the Doctor again appeared in camp, 
trundling his canoe, balanced across the hurricane deck 
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of a wheelbarrew. He cut such a figure, coming down 
the middle of the road under a full head of steam, that 
George promptly gathered him in with the kodak. ° 

He had his tent and camping outfit packed in the 
canoe, and had come, at our invitation, to make camp 
with us and spend the night. His boat was placed in 
the river, and duly tested by all of us before his tent was 
made up. It was a very creditable piece of work, indeed, 
barring the fact that he hadn’t given it beam enough, 
and it was consequently rather crank. 

Lacy, who had gone out to visit some friends after 
dinner, returned about the time that the Doctor joined 
us, and we found that, while out, he had in some man- 
ner—surreptitious, no doubt—become possessed of a 
chicken. Our suspicions were confirmed when it was 
ascertained that the chicken was ready dressed and cut 
up for the frying-pan, and we had no doubt but that, on 
taking his departure from his friend’s house, he had 
slipped out through the kitchen. He made a plausible 
statement to the effect that the chicken was given him 
by friends, for the use and behoof of the party, which 
statement, considering Lacy’s well-known fluency and 
readiness where anything to eat is concerned, we placed 
no confidence in, although, per force, constrained to ac- 
cépt. However, it was no concern of ours. We had not 
lost any chickens, and as it was a welcome addition to 
our larder, we thought it the part of wisdom‘ to accept 
his statement at its face value, along with the chicken, 
and keep our doubts and misgivings to ourselves, and, 
accordingly, the chicken occupied a prominent place in 
our supper bill of fare. 

“Doctor, have you had many big floods in this river?” 
asked George, as we sat comfortably arcund our brightly 
blazing campfire, enjoying our evening cigars. It was a 
beautiful. clear night, after the day’s rains; the clouds 
had all cleared away and the stars were shining brightly. 
The air was crisp and cool, and nerfectly still. Not a 
leaf stirred overhead. A church bell, tolling in the vil- 
lage near by, sounded soft and mellow on the night air, 
while the lugubrious howling of a dog came at intervals 
across the tields. Near at hand the ‘deep, pervasive 
drone of the big dam, which stretched across the river 
just opposite us, as we sat enjoying the cheerful light 
and warmth of our campfire. below the fly, fell, solemn 
and impressive, or our ears. The fly gleamed brightly, 
just above us, in the glare of the blaze, in whose fitful 
light the more distant canoe tenis loomed up, ghostly 
and indistinct, in a receding line. The paddles leaning 
against a tree stood out from their dark background, 
and the provision bags, hanging on the tree trunks out 
of reach of prowling “varmints,” gleamed whitely in the 
flickering light. Out between the trunks of the trees 
the placid surface of the river lay like a black, polished 
mirror, reflecting the stars in its mysterious’depths, while 
the wave-crests in the rapids below the dam gleamed 
faintly white, with here and there a dancing twinkle oi 
a star; and the lights shining brightly from the win- 
dows, here and there, on the biuff-like bank across the 
river, were caught up on the restléss waters and carried 
across, in long, undulating lines. 

“Well,” the Doctor replied, “the flood of 1870 was the 
greatest ever known. The flood of ’77 was just 4oit. 
high, on the side cf the mili—7it. less than the flood of 
70. The trestle work approaches to the Southern Rail 
road bridge below the mill there were carried away in 
this flood. They were also carried away, and the bridge, 
too, in the flood of ’70. There was high water three 
times in ’70, and each time these trestles were carried 
away.” 

“The railroad was playing 
George remarked. 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor; “there was also high water 
in 1889. The water rose 37it. on the side of the mill, and 
got the railroad tresties again.” 

“Was the dam ever carried out?” I asked. 

“No,” replied the Doctor; “it was badly damaged in 
the flood of ’89, and a big hole was broken in it; and, 
after the water went down, it made a large whirlpool, or 
suck-hole above the dam; really so large as to be dan- 
gerous of approach. An amusing incident occurred in 
connection with this suck-hole. One of our local celeb- 
rities—a waterside character, Peter Harmon by name— 
was fishing from a boat above the dam, and carelessly 
got too near this whirlpool. His boat was caught in 
the current and began to swing round and round, ap- 
proaching the suck-hole in the center at each gyration. 
Peter got rattled and compleiely lost his head, and 
jumped overboard to swim ashore. He was, of course, 
promptly gathered in by the suck, and after two or three 
preliminary gyrations he disappeared. The horrified 
spectators of course thought he was drowned, but in a 
few minutes he popped up about 5oyds. below the dam, 
spitting, spluttering and cussing, with all the breath he 
had left. As soon as he could find wind enough he yelled 
at the crowd, ‘Why in h-— and several kinds of foreign 
nations haver’t you got a boat here for me! Do you take 
me for the Apostle Peter?” A boat was speedinly 
manned and sent out. and Pete was picked up and 
brought ashore, not much the worse for his trip. 

“That’s a good ore!” exclaimed George, after 
laugh had subsided. 

“T’d like to shoot that dam,” Lacy remarked, as he 
refilled his pipe, and borrowed a match from the Doc- 
tor. which he lit bv holding it to the embers of the fire, 
and then applied to his pipe. 

“Why, you couldn’t do it safély, could you?” asked the 
Doctor, in surprise. : 

“Oh, ves; I think so,” Lacy replied. “There appears 
to be 2 deep flew of water over the edge of the dam, and 
the water is deep Lelow, and I think there would be no 
danger. I fee! strongly tempted to try it, anyhow.” 

“But the undertow!” insisted the Doctor. “You would 
most likely be drawn back up under the dam and carried 
down by the fall!” 

“T think not.” Lacy returned. 

“T think there is great danger of it,” the Doctor in- 
sisted. “There was a man drowred out there, under that 
dam, in that manner, some years ago.” 

“How did it happen, Doctor?” I asked. “TI have heard 
that, some years ago, a boat was drawn up under the 
fall over the dam and a man drowned, Tell us about it: 
how it happened.” 

_ Well, Pthink it an open question whether he was 


in hard luck, that year,” 


the 


drowned or whether he died from heart failure. At any 
rate, he lost his life. there, from the boat being drawn 
up under the fall of the dam and swamped. It happened 
this way: Dr. Williams and Mr. Smith Turner, of Front 
Royal, our present Congressman from this district, you 
know, succeeded Governor O’Ferrall——” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Well,” he continued, “they were fishing below the 
dam, in a large fishing boat they owned, well-fitted for 
fishing, with good anchors at each end, and other con 
veniences. _ Dr. Williams was quite elderly—something 
upward of 70, but was quite an ardent and expert fisher- 
man—one of the best posted men in all points pertain- 
ing to fishing in this region, which is saying a good deal. 
in this land of expert fishermen. Well, they had an 
anchor at each end of the boat, as I said before, which 
were lying on the decked ends of the boat, where they 
could be quickly drepped overboard when the proper 
time came. The Doctor was paddling, and they were 
working for position, close up under the dam and broad- 
side to it, so as to fish right up under the fall. The boat 
was worked up too close, aad, in an instant the under- 
tow, boiling up from belew, caught it and carried it 
right up, broadside on, under the heavy fall. The boat 
was instantly swamped, but, being of wood, of course 
did not sink. Both anchors, however, rolled off into the 
river as the beat careened, and, as they were rove up 
short, they held the boat right there, under the fall 
Turner shouted to the Dector to jump, threw himself 
on his back in the water, on the down stream side, and. 
bracing his feet against the side of the boat, he gave a 
vigorous shove, which carried him clear of the undertow 
and into the swift current below, which, in a few mo- 
ments, carried him down inte the shallow water of the 
rapids. where he regained his footing and easily got 
ashore. The Doctor, however, who was also an expert 
swimmer, remained with the boat a few minutes, keeping 
afloat by holding to the sides of the boat, while he tried 
to secure his fishing tackle. He took a great deal of in- 
terest and pride in his rods and tackle generally, and 
naturally tried to save his rod. However, he at last got 
clear of the boat, and. as Turner reached the rapid and 
secured a footing and turned to look for the Doctor, he 
was observed to be standing on a large, flat ledge, for 
which he swam—-being well acquainted with its location- 
in water not quite up to his waist. As Turner looked 
the Doctor waved his xrms, as if to assure Turner of his 
safety, and that he was all right. Turner then made his 
way ashore, 2nd when he again turned to look for the 
Doctor he was nowhere to be seen. Search being 
promptly made his body was found, close to the ledge: 
but as he was in shallow water when last seen, it has 
been supposed by mary that he was not drowned, as was 
popularly accepted. but that he died suddenly from heart 
failure. consequent on the sudden excitement and shock. 
He had had one or two attacks of this character before, 
and had been warned that the next one might prove fatal, 
which, perhaps, confirms this theory. At any rate, 
whether his death resulted from heart failure or drown 
ing, the fact remains that it was due to his boat being 
caught in the undertow and swamped. 

In the sorning Dr. Blackwell was given an oppo: 
tunity to sample ene of our famous breakfasts of fried 
bacon and a scramble of fried potatoes, fried onions and 
eggs, and he improved the opportunity to the utmost. 
“We were quite sorry that he could not join us for the 
remainder of our cruise to Harper’s Ferry, but the con- 
dition of several of his patients was such that he could 
not leave them at this time 


Ir was a bright, beautiful morning after the rains. The 
river—now run down to a most beautiful canoeing stage. 
some 12 or 15in. above dead low-water mark -caressed 
by the fresh morning breeze, rippled and sparkled in the 
bright sun, which was reflected from every little wavelet. 
and from the bright foam crests of the rapids below the 
big dam, while the rain drops glittered and twinkled in 
countless diamond points from every leaf, from which 
they fell in dewy little showers of living light, as the 
boughs were gently swayed by the breeze. : 

Overhead, a few snowy masses of clouds drifted across 
the sky, behind whose light, fleecy folds the sun was occa- 
sionally obscured, and his rays tempered, and it was with 
bright anticipations of the day's sport that the canoes 
were carried down upon the low, sloping platform which 
served as a wing, or anchor, to the end of the dam; and 
there packed and launched. With cordial good-bys to 
the Doctor, and waving of hats and handkerchiefs to a 
little group of our fair friends, gathered on the bridge 
just above the dam, we stepped down into our canoes, 
took our seats and pushed out into the stream, and were 
speedily dancing down over the rapids on the final stretch 
of our cruise, with Harper’s Ferry, at the mouth of the 
river, as our objective point. , 

We passed under the bridge of the historic old Manas- 
sas Gap Railroad, dropped on down past the mouth of the 
North Fork, whose bulk and volume considerably aug- 
mented the river; passed under the long bridge of the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad, shot down the steep little 
rapid below and swung around the short, sharp, little bend 
to the left, and Riverton and the upper river were left 
behind, and we were fairly embarked on the lower river. 

The Shenandoah is as beautiful a river from as far up 
its triplet head streams—North, South and Middle rivers 
—as I have ever seen, to its final, swift union with the 
Potomac at picturesque, Gibraltar-like Harper's Ferry, 
but nowhere is it so lovely as in the fifty-five-mile section 
embodied in the main river from the union of the North 
and South Forks at Riverton to the Potomac—the section 
on which we were now cruising. Broad. deep and ma- 
jestic, it swept on its way, around bluff and lowland 
past massive cliffs, whose beetling brows overhung the 
black. fathomless water.-which lay still and mirror-like 
at their bases, and in whose mysterious depths they were 
darkly reflected: past lofty. tree-clothed bluffs, whose 
rugged heights, softened by the rich, green mantle of ver- 
dure upon their shoulders, smiled back up at us from the | 
placid depths below, their soft masses wrinkled and dis- 
torted by the long lines of water diverging from the prows 
of our deliberately moving canoes, and the gentle swirls 
from our paddle blades in otir wakes, past low, wooded 
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banks, which sloped gently back into smiling fields and 
verdant meadows, dotted here and there with humble 
cabins, comfortable farmhouses and stately «mansions. 
The broad, swelling slopes and domes of the Blue Ridge 
towered aloft imposingly, close at hand on the right, ex- 
cept where the river, in its serpentine wanderings, mean- 
dered away into the valley, only to return again and flow 
humbly and caressingly at the feet of its great spurs and 
foothills, while light cloud wreaths, like torn masses of 
fleece, lingered lovingly around the brows and adown the 
sides of the towering summits. 

The water flowed deep and still, though always swift, 
for the most part, and, although broken by frequent long 
chains of rapids and falls, down whose wave-crested 
slopes we shot with exhilarating speed, was not nearly 
so difficult to navigate as the upper river. Frequent 
islands, many of them of large extent, containing groves 
of trees and cultivated fields, appeared, dividing the 
river into two smaller streams, down which, as we passed, 
it was easy to imagine ourselves transported back up the 
river a hundred miles. 

It was an ideal cruising stream, and an ideal cruise, even 
to the day, which, while bright and sunny, was not too 
hot, while the air was rendered still more fresh and agree- 
able by a brisk breeze, which played caressingly over the 
surface of the river, breaking its otherwise smooth 
surface into miniature wavelets, dancing and sparkling 
in the sun, and lapping up under the bows of our canoes 
with a musical tinkle. It rustled merrily through the 
trees, which swayed gently to and fro under its influence, 
while, with a musical murmur, the trembling leaves dis- 
played a hundred different shades of green, and our 
bright, little, silkén pennants fluttered merrily from their 
staffs, and stood out flat in living undulations. 

There were no mill dams to delay us, and the occa- 
sional falls, many of which were both long and rough, as 
well as the broken-down fish dams, offered no obstruction 
at the present stage of water, and we passed steadily on 
down the river, round bend after bend, down long, rocky 
rapids and over smooth, swift reaches, and mile after 
mile was covered without pause or landing of any kind. 

“See that peculiar hole or cave in the cliffs up there?” 
said Lacy, as we swung out of the narrow channel around 
the foot of a long island, into the broad, reunited river, 
wihch flowed abruptly into the face of a huge cliff, which 
seemed to oppose its progress by towering squarely across 
its course, and which it escaped by swinging around 
abruptly to the right. A large, smoke-blackened aperture 
loomed up in the fact of the cliff, half-way up its side, 
while the bank rose, steeply sloping, to its entrance. 

It was well trodden down, and under the two or three 
big trees standing guard at the entrance were scattered 
a table, one or two chairs, some boxes and other camping 
appliances, while, half-furled up across the mouth of the 
cave, hung a great sail-cloth awning. 

“Some one is evidently camping there,” I replied. 

“A fishing party, I should judge,” said Lacy, as his 
glance took in the large fishing boat moored at the bank 
a short distance below the cave, and the miscellaneous 
collections of rods, buckets and other fishing appliances 
scattered around. 

George promptly seized the inevitable bugle, and made 
the welkin ring with his usual discordant blasts. In a 
few minutes his efforts were rewarded by the inevitable 
“Whoo-ee!” from somewhere inland, and we presently 
caught sight of an elderly man hurrying along down the 
bank with the assistance of a cane. keeping pace with us 
as we drifted rapidly by on the smoothly flowing river 
and hailing us to come ashore. 

As hails of this character were of almost hourly occur- 
rence, we, at first, paid no special heed to it, beyond polite- 
ly declining to land, and continued on our course, but, 
after a little conversation, carried on at the top of our 
mutual lungs, we noted that this was something more than 
the usual curiosity hail, and, changing our course, we 
rounded in to the bank and drew alongside of the big 
fishing boat; and, stepping ashore, were shortly exchang- 
ing greetings and mutual introductions with Mr. George 
Tucker, of White Post, in this vicinity, who, as he in- 
formed us, was camping here in the “Boatmen’s Cave”— 
as the place is termed, from the fact that it was a favorite 
camping place of the old-time, flat-bottomed boatmen—on 
fishing bent. His friends were away for the afternoon 
and he was alone in the camp. They had been here for 
about three weeks, and expected to remain until the first of 
October. As he expressed it, his wife was at the World’s 
Fair, and he was here, having a good time after his own 
heart. 

“Are you the fellows,” he asked, after we had ex- 
changed a few mutual particulars over a glass of some- 
thing cheering, and while George, Lacy and I were 
gathering around our mess-chest preparatory to lunch- 
ing—Mr. T. had had his dinner and declined to join 
us—"“are you the fellows who have been cruising up and 
down this river for the past few years, and writing abou 
it in Forest AND STREAM?” : 

We admitted that we were the guilty parties; making 
the reservation in our favor, however, that, up to date, 
we had done no cruising up the river to speak of, our 
trips having been invariably down. 

“Well, it’s all the same,” said he, with a little laugh. 
“I’ve read about your varicus trips with a great deal of 
pleasure, and hope, some day, to read an account of this 
trip.” s 

As Mr. T. proved to be an expert fly-fisher, and some- 
thing of an enthusiast on the subject withal, he and 
George found many points to discuss, and an interchange 
of ideas, and a mutual inspection of rods, fly-books, etc.. 
interspersed with a liberal swapping of yarns, detained 
us here pleasantly for a couple of hours; and it was well 
on to 3 o'clock before we re-embarked and resumed our 
cruise. with many warnings and ominous shakes of the 
head from Mr. Tucker, who begged us to be careful in 
running the rough water in the Harper’s Ferry vicinity, 
as it was highly dangerous. 

We found the big spring at the “White-horse.” a mile 
below, to which we had been directed at Riverton, with- 
out trouble. We had expected to lunch here, but as we 
had already performed that duty, we stopped only for 
a good, refreshing drink of water instead. 

t was a nice place for a camp, barring the fact that 
it was by the side of a much-traveled public road, and 
the trampled, littered condition of the ground indicated 


that it was a popular picnic resort, and had been used 
at no distant period for this purpose.» . 5 

The “White-horse” is a huge sandstone boulder, evi- 
dently of glacial deposit, grayish white in color, and half 
as big as a house, frm in the water's edge, close to the 
right bank, in the bend of the river a mile or two below 
the boatmen’s cave. From a little distance above it 
looked not unlike a huge white horse, in a recumbent 
position, and minus his head. 

The region hereabouts is a famous fishing ground, and 
we learned from Mr. Tucker that he and his party had 
been meeting with great success until the rains descended 
and the floods came, and reduced them to a condition 
of masterly inactivity. The water was now clear again, 
however, and they had resumed their fishing, with fair 
success. 

We easily shot the remains of the old, stone “Sharp- 
rift” mill-dam, half a mile below the “White-horse,” and 
went spinning down the rapids below at an exhilarating 
rate, while the crests of the waves washed our free- 
boards withcut more than sprinkling our decks. 

We passed Berry’s Ferry—the usual wire cable con- 
trivance—and dropped down the long, narrow channel 
past Burrell’s Island, which is three miles long, and con- 
tains quite a little farm, being connected with the Bur- 
rell estate on the left—to which it belongs—by a private 
ferry. The channel, broken here and there by little rifts, 
reminded us strongly of North and Middle Rivers, one 
hundred miles above. 

While resting at the “White-horse” Spring George and 
I rigged up our fishing tackle. I attached a collar of 
flies to my line, while George put on one of those bar- 
barous contrivances known as a “phantom minnow.” 
We fished as we passed down this narrow channel, and 
each scored several rises. My success was fairly good, 
and out of every rise I now and then scored a capture; 
but George’s diabolical contraption—studded, as it was, 
with gangs of hooks—proved to be a deadly attraction 
to the bass, for, if one came within a length of it, he was 
sure to be hooked somewhere—in the gills, back, tail, or 
where noi—everywhere except in the mouth, where a 
decent, self-respecting bass ought to be hooked. George’s 
method of using it was simple; he had but to cast it 
lightly out, some twenty or thirty yards, to one side or 
the other, and reel it gently in. It proved a deadly lure, 
for if there was a bass in the river anywhere within a 
quarter of a mile cf it, he was sure to make a dash for 
it, and every dash meant a certain capture. He took one 
bass weighing about 3% pounds, about half way down 
this narrow channel, which seemed to teem with bass, 
besides several others nearly as large. 

We found a delightful little nook for a camp up on 
the high bank, in the rear of the old Tilt-hammer mill, 
which, by the way, like all of the mills down in this sec- 
tion of the river, derives its motive power from a small, 
side stream falling into the river, and not from the river 
itself. This little stream, which rejoices in the unpoetic 
appellation of Spout Run, drops into the river over a 
worn, honey-combed ledge. some six or eight feet in 
height, forming a charmingly beautiful little waterfall, 
into a sheltered little basin, just back of our camp. 

Our arrival created the usual little ripple of excite- 
ment in the quiet, little hamlet. and we were, as usual. 
cordially received and treated by the few residents of 
the place. 

The evening was chill, and we enjoyed our aiter-supper 
smoke around a cheerful little blaze of a camp-fire, in 
whose flickering light the tented canoes stood out in 
bright relief, and the weather-beaten, moss-grown side 
of the mill loomed up like a wall. until lost in the gloom 
overhead, while the musical tinkle of the waterfall 
sounded 1 soothing lullaby in our ears. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Western Division, A. C. A. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 19—The meeting of the Western 
Division of the A. C. A. was held at the Great Northern 
Hotel in this city at 4 P. M. to-day. There were present 
in person or by proxy four members from Milwaukee, 
four from Chicago, eight from Peoria, one from Detro't 
and one from Wyandotte, Mich. Entertain‘ng addresses 
were made by Mr. Jupp, of Detroit; Mr. Campbell. of 
Wyandotte, and by different members of the Milwaukee 
fraternity. In the election of officers, Mr, F. B. Hunting- 
ton. of Milwaukee, was chosen Vice-Commodore; Mr. A. 
W. Friese, of Milwaukee, Rear-Commodore; Mr. E. H. 
Holmes. of Chicago. Purser. Mr. F. W. Dickens. of 
Milwaukee, and Mr. Franklin S. Catlin. of Chicago, were 
constituted members ex-officio of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Mr. H. C. Morse, of Peoria, continues to represent 
the Western Division in the Board of Governors of the 
A. oak 

The meeting cannot be said to have evinced so large 
and general a revival of canoeing interest in the West as it 
did proof of the fidelity of the best men who have been 
identified with that sport in this vicin'ty. We shall hardly 
solve the problem of Western canoeing by juggling the 
terms A. C. A. or W. C. A. The thing to do is to build 
fundamentally and create an interest in the sport itself. 
That interest still survives in the bosoms of some of the 
Old Guard of the W. C. A. There cropped out to-day a 
strong feeling for the old meets at Ballast Island. The 
question of a Division meet for 1902 was referred to the 
Executive Committee of the Western Division, and that 
committee is practically instructed to cast its vote for 
Ballast Island and a meeting some time next summer. 
Every effort will be made to bring out the old-timers who 
made the earlier meets of the W. C. A. at Ballast so 


- pleasant, and so -successful. The Old Guard will be 


there, and if all goes well, it may be they will bring with 
them younger members and show them how things used 
to be done, and how they can be done to-day, in the matter 
of a sailing meet and a beautiful, social time. 

No report of the Secretary-Treasurer was filed to-day, 
but Mr. W. C. Jupp, Vice-Commodore, from Detroit, ver- 
bally reported that the books show a membership of about 
sixty-six and a balance in the treasury of about $100. The 
new officials are very enthusiastic, and it seems agreed 
that the only hope for the sport in the West rests with 
some of these old-timers. It is theréfore very well that 
a quorum of the Executive Committee goes to Milwau- 
d&ee—Messrs. Huntington, Fries and Dickens, Mr. 


Holmes and Mr. Catlin, both of Chicago, are fear at 
. ce, there will be a practical. working body at 
the head of affairs in this part of the world. 

It is not thought likely that any members of the West- 
ern Division will be present at the A. C. A. meet at 
Auburndale, Mass., on Oct. 26. One or two of the mem- 
bers have recently returned from the East and find that 
they are unable to make a second trip at so early a date. 


E. Hove. 
Hartrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Pachting. 
i ae 


On the eve of his departure for England, Sir Thomas 
Lipton states that he will not challenge for the Cup next 
year, but thinks it very probable that he may do so in 
1903. He intends, however, to put Shamrock II. in com- 
mission and race her in American waters during the sea- 
son of 1902. 








SHAMROCK II. is lying just outside the big dry dock at 
Robbins’, South Brooklyn. She has been stripped of 
everything above decks, and all her spars, sails and other 
gear have been placed in one of the big storehouses. A 
shed is now being built in which the challenger will spend 
the winter. Capt. Sycamore will stay until his charge is 
in her winter quarters, when he will leave for the other 
side. Six of the boat’s crew will be left in charge, and 
will act as watchmen and ship’s keepers. Erin has been at 
Erie Basin for some time past, where the plates that were 
damaged when she was in collision with the revenue 
cutter Gresham are being hammered into shape, and some 
interior braces are being replaced. After filling her coal 
bunkers, Erin will leave for England. 





Tue following article indicates very clearly the grow- 
ing interest in the matter of house-boats equipped with 
auxiliary power in European waters. Up to this time 
there has been but one serious obstacle in the development 
of this delightful feature of outdoor life, and that has 
been the matter of propulsion of this type of craft, for 
hitherto they have been dependent on either an inadequate 
sail plan or on tow boats. Now they are independent 
of both, and it is to be hoped that American house-boat 
owners will come together and form a. similar organiza- 
tion to the one that is now being promoted by Mr. Ernest 
Archdeacon, the account of which is taken from the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald, for in this way owners 
can be of great assistance to one another, not only in the 
development of the house-boat itself, but also regarding 
good cruising grounds. 

Mr. Ernest Archdeacon, a well-known chauffeur and 
balloonist, who spent his honeymoon in a house-boat, an- 
nounces his intention of forming a house-boat club. The 
members are to form a caravan of floating -domiciles to 
visit French, German, Dutch and Belgian rivers and . 
canals. 

Mr. Archdeacon declares that the gasolene motor, which 
has been perfected through the impetus of long-distance 
automobile racing, has revolutionized the house-boat. It 
can be adapted astern without loss of space, thus dis- 
pensing with the nuisance of towage companies. 


Design for a 23 ft. Raceabout. 


Tue plans of the 21ft. raceabout which appear in this 
issue were drawn by Messrs. J. F. Small & S. N. Small 
for Mr. C. H. Chapin, of Boston. The boat was intended 
primarily for afternoon sailing, and nothing was sacri- 
ficed for speed; but she has proven fast and comfortable 
under all conditions of weather. The construction plan 
shows so clearly how splendidly the boat is put together 
that no further comment is necessary. The cockpit is 
water tight, and is very roomy, with transoms running 
around three sides. There is considerable room in the 
cabin under a low house, and, although the centerboard 
trunk extends into the cabin, it is a conevnience rather 
than an objection, as it gives a place for a folding cabin 
table, and the trunk is so short one can cross the boat 
either fore or aft of it with perfect freedom. 

Aft on either side are good-sized hanging closets, and 
the space under the step leading from the cockpit to the 
cabin is utilized as an ice box. The transoms are 12ft. 
long on each side, giving room to sleep four very com- 
fortably—two on a side. Considering the boat is only arft. 
long on the waterline, she has a remarkably large amount 
of room, both on deck and below. There is 4ft. gin. head- 
room under beams in the cabin. The dimensions are as 
follows: 








ee OS | ERR eae ee tees gift. 
IR wns Cl chas dade hia ven xo -cittnans ae aift. 
RR ori sh sli sree s weer pecmasine © 4ft. 9 in. 
et hires s5 de do arts. an «a pced ee Sit. 3 in. 
NR Nt ln 55. 0 ots tivvine a's cnn nde oft. 
SENET sb ira s Lien dere <b siperp:sabe ¥0 resis 8ft. 6 in. 
MII, ilt cw os oprenrs dent osns0esne 1ft. 3 in. 
a pa a ee Daten palit ent 3ft. 
SE EE TO EET 6ft. 9 in. 
RIN 086s hig-s'ne aevivasoiss Knesopviid 2ft. 8 in. 
Mia din 8e pide at ak ea deehs'c ft. Ir in. 
i AMR ehGGagin.. Se bie epighe tare east ft. 84in. 
Sail Sh; PDINEAT .... 6. krp eninge edie oe seases 462 sq. it. 
DS aclr cic oN a eno alatyo teh Aperho} «h 115 sq. ft. 
Rs. Riva cok nate areca nah ve . ft. 
Beatibat: pallet Fxdws > <O46- 43 ids = 
SOD bibs st a's Mie ln ea a i ates 2,000lbs. 
The English-built steam yacht Tuscarora, which has 


been under charter to Mr. R. F. Ballantine during the 
past summer, has been purchased by Mr. Walter Jen- 
nings, N. Y. Y. C. The price paid is said to have been 
$165,000. Tuscarora was motes by Mr. G. L. Watson 
and built by Messrs. Scott & Co., at Greenock, Scot- 
ae in a. a a —— the eh ine, 26.8ft. beam 

14. . t is lighted electricity, 
and has two decks. All deck houses, ae finished 


in teak. She has triple expansion engines, with cylin- 
dvotinjtiianes teemment ae om 
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Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Oct. 21.—Before going into details of the rec- 
ords of the 18-footers of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Massachusetts, I desire to correct an error which was 
unintentionally made in regard to the records of the 25- 
footers. In my last letter I said that in races outside of 
the Association Calypso had beaten Flirt more times than 
the keel boat had beaten her. This statement was the 
result of a hasty survey of the records, and, if allowed to 
remain, would be doing an injustice to Flirt. After having 
looked carefully over the outside races, I find that Flirt 
beat Calypso five times, while Calypso beat Flirt three. 
In one of the races of the Corinthian Y. C. Flirt was dis- 
qualified for having been sailed by a professional, but she 
finished second, and Calypso finished third on actual sail- 
ing. Even allowing her only last place in this race, I find 
that on figuring percentage for the outside races, under 
the same , oat that is used in the Y. R. A., Flirt has a 
good margin to her credit. : 

The percentages of the yachts in the two 18ft. classes of 
the Association are as follows: 


Class T—18ft. Open Yachts. 


Starts. Ists. 2ds. 3ds. Fins. Bks. Total. Average. 
5 5 0 9 0 0 500 1.00 
3 2 0 0 0 365 -9114 
1 1 2 0 1 235 AT 
0 1 0 0 9 65 -% 
9 1 9 0 9 65 -26 
0 0 2 2 0 . 100 $ 
0 0 1 1 1 » -16 23 
Class I—18ft. Knockabouts. 
7 0 2 1 9 785 -78 1-2 
5 3 2 1 2 730 60 
2 4 3 2 1 575 -47 11-12 
2 1 2 2 1 335 45 5-8 
1 1 0 0 o 16 -25 5-13 
0 2 I> 4 0 225 -82 1-7 
1 o 1 0 0 135 -20 11-13 
0 1 0 2 9 % -14 23 
0 3 1 1 1 245 BT 9-13 
0 9 1 3 9 O. 1213 
0 0 0 3 0 ® 06 12-13 
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In the unrestricted class of 18-footers there has always 
been good racing, which was in danger of being spoiled by 
the introduction of yachts of abnormal length over all, 
which used trusses.to hold up their ends, and wh‘ch, on 
account of the movable trusses, were supposed to sail on 
various lengths of waterline. Two of these yachts, Daunt- 
less and Circe II., were the cause of considerable dissatis- 
faction on the part of the other yacht owners of the class. 
Each of these yachts was about 37ft. on top. Circe II. 
was originally called Thelma, and raced on 2rft. waterline 
in 1899 for the Quincy cup. A truss was put in her which, 
on being set up, pulled up her ends until her watérline was 
under 18ft. Dauntless had a similar truss. Early in the 
season, both of these boats were remeasured, under pro- 
test, and it was found that their waterlines had increased 
to such an extent that they were over the class limit. 
They were immediately declared out of the class, and the 
others commenced to feel more interest in the racing. 

The little Fantasy; which had kept aloof from Associa- 
tion races while the two larger boats were in, now took a 
hand in the game, with the result that out of five. races 
she took five straight firsts, thus getting the only clean 
score that qualified for championship in any of the classes. 
Fantasy is rather a peculiar model. She is the maximum 
of flat floor, little dead rise and hard bilges, being square 
sided and a pronounced skimming dish. Her counter is 
drawn in so that she might properly be called a double 
ender. Her owner has been very persistent in racing her, 
and she has taken a number ~ § valuable prizes. She is 
always fitted out with everything that can make her go in 
the matter of sails, and is kept in thorough condition all 
the time. She was designed and built by her owner, Will- 
iam Allerton, of the South Boston Y. She is 28ft. 8in. 
ov all, 15ft. 6in. on the waterline, 7ft. beam and 1oin. 

raft. 

All of the other boats in the class are skimming dishes. 
Plunger is ano boat whose waterline made 
shorter by pulling _— ends. It is understood that she 
is one of the Crane boats which raced for the Seawanhaka 
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Lobster is one of the strongest built boats in the 

She is about 3oft. over all, and is noted particu- 
larly for the reversed curves at her ends. She was built 
in 1899 by Howard Linnell. of Dorchester. Cathryn is a 
very beamy skimmer, designed and built by Messrs. Rud- 
dick and Young, of the Columbia Y. C., last year. She 
has rather too many curves to be extremely fast, but she 
is very substantially built, and is an admirable cruiser. 

Th‘s was the first season that the 18ft. knockabouts 
raced as a class under Association rules, and the result 
promises success for future seasons. The scantling and 
sail area rules of this class have been printed many times, 
and the majority of yachtsmen are familiar with them. 
They are limited to 450 sq. ft. of sail, and a minimum dis- 
placement of 4,000lbs. The boats are fine, single-handers, 
and for afternoon sailing are without equal. They can 
show a fair turn of speed, and can stay out in all kinds 
of weather. They run from 28ft. to 33ft. over all, so 
it can be seen that there is considerable more boat than 
their 18ft. waterline might imply. Only three of these 
boats followed all the circuits dcoesthens the entire bay— 
Malillian, Aspinquid and Bacchante. 

Malillian, which takes the championship, is not one of 
this season’s boats, like most of the others, but was one 
of the bunch which was designed for Duxbury Bay last 
year by Crowninshield, and built by Jansen, ok Uieasosser. 
She did not get started as early in the season as some of 
the other, but she made a great showi after she 
had got going. She is a semi-keel boat, 28ft. over all, 
about 7ft. beam and 2ft. 6in. draft. She is owned by B. 
S. Permar, of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. 

Aspinquid is a new boat, designed and built by Shiv- 
erick, of ann for W. A. Comey, of the Hull-Massa- 
chusetts Y. C. She showed up well in the first races of 
the season, and was one of the hardest propositions of 
the lot in a strong breeze. She is 3oft. 3in. over all, 7ft. 
gin. beam and 2ft. 10in. draft. She is also of the semi- 


keel type. 
Bacchante was the only out-and-out centerboard of the 


cup. 
class. 
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lot. She did not carry a pound of ballast. outside. She 


was designed and built by a J. T. Humphrey and. 


C. E. Lauriat, Jr., of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. She 
is 30ft. gin. over all, 7ft. beam and 2ft. gin. draft, Like 
the general Hanley model, she is very flat floored with 
fairly hard bilges. She was a bit too stiff for light airs, 
but in a very heavy breeze she always showed up well. 

At the first winter meeting of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation several. amendments to the racing rules were 
brought up, some of which found favor; others were held 
over for deeper consideration, and others were lost alto- 
gether. It was decided that the distinguishing racing flags 
can only be carried during a race, and it was also voted to 
increase the size of the flag to 18x18in. An amendment 
was brought up by which a yacht entering in a class would 
be obliged to race in that class during the entire season. 
It is possible at present to enter a yacht which has been 
built for the restricted classes in the open classes, and 
the majority thought that this privilege should be main- 
tained. 

An amendment was brought up by which the much- 
discussed trusses would be eliminated entirely, but the 
delegates would not have it. This question will again 
be brought up at a special meeting, to be held Thursday 
evening, as will also an amendment by which the height 
of the cabin in restricted classes will be definitely de- 
termined. A number of amendments were brought up 
regarding restrictions on sails, but the subject, as pre- 
sented, was rather complicated, and will be heard from 
again at the special meeting. The percentage system 
was brought forward, but was considered too weighty to 
be enacted upon without further deliberation, and it will 
be another feature of the special meeting. It was decided 
that a yacht which has not been measured and which wins 
a prize in a race shall be measured within seven days 
from the day of the race or forfeit the prize. 

Joun B. KILveen. 


The America’s Cup Record. 


Tue history of the America’s Cup is told in the inscrip- 
tions upon it, which read as follows: 

100 Guinea Cup, won Aug. 22, 1851, at Cowes, Eng- 
land, by yacht America, at the Royal Yacht Squadron 
Regatta, “open to all nations.” beating cutters, Volante, 
48 tons; Arrow, 84 tons: Alarm, 193 tons; Mona, 82 tons; 
Bacchante, 80 tons; Freak, 60 tons; Eclipse, 50 tons. 
Schooners, Beatrice, 161 tons; Wyvern, 205 tons; Ione, 
75 tons; Constance, 218 tons; Gipsey Queen, 160 tons; 
Brilliant, 392 tons. 

Schooner America. 170 tons; Commodore, John C. 
Stevens; built by George Steers, of New York, 1851. 

Presented to the N. Y. Y. C. as a challenge cup open 
to all foreign clubs. by the owners, John C. Stevens, 
Hamilton Wilkes Geo. L. Schuyler, J. Beekman Fin- 
lay, Edwin A. Stevens. 

1870. 

Challenged to be sailed for over N. Y. Y. C. course, 
Aug. 8, 1870. by Mr. James Ashbury, with schooner yacht 
Cambria, representing R. T, Y. C. Cambria. beaten in 
the following order by schooner yachts: Magic, Idler, 
Silvie, America, Dauntless, Madgie, Phantom, Alice, 
Halcyon. 

1871. 

Oct. 16, 1871.—Schooner Livenia, James Ashbury, 
Esq., owner, vs. schooner Columbia, Franklin Osgood, 
Esq., owner. Columbia winner by 27m., 4s.; N. Y. Y. C. 
course. 

Oct. 18, 1871.—Schooner Livonia ys. schooner Colum- 
bia. Columbia, winner, by 10m., 33s.; outside course. 

Oct. 19, 1871.—Schooner Livonia vs. schooner Colum- 
bia. - Livonia, winner by 15m., 10s.; N. Y. Y. C. course. 

Oct. 21, 1871.—Schooner Livonia vs. schooner Sappho ; 
Wm. P. Douglas, Esy., owner. Sappho, winner by 30m., 
2is.; outside course, 

Oct. 23, 1871.—Schooner Livonia vs. schooner Sappho; 
Sappho, winner by 25m., 27s.; N. Y. Y. C. course. 

1876. 

Aug. 11, 1876.—Schooner Countess of Dufferin, Chas. 
Gifford, Esq., owner. vs. Madeleine, John S. Dickerson, 
Esq., owner; Madeleine, winner by 1om., 59s.; N. Y. Y. 
C. course. 

Aug. 12. 1876.—Schoener Countess of Dufferin vs. 
schooner Madeleine; Madeleine, winner by 27m., 14s.; 
outside course. 

1881. 

Nov. 9, 1881.—Sloop Mischief beat sloop Atalanta; 
Bay of Quinte Y. C. (Canada).; 28m., 39%s.; N. Y. Y. 
C, course. 

Nov. 10, 1881.—Sixteen miles to leeward from buoy 5. 
Sandy Hook and return, sloop Mischief beat Atalanta 
8m., 54s. 

. : 1885. 


Sept. 14, 1885.—N. Y. Y. C. course, sloop Puritan beat 
cutter Genesta, Royal Yacht Squadron of England, 16m. 

Ss 
oo 16, 1885.—Twenty miles to leeward of Sandy 
Hook Light Ship and return, sloop Puritan beat cutter 
Genesta tm., 38s. 

1886. 

Sept. 9, 1886-—N. Y. Y. C. course, sloop Mayflower 
beat cutter Galatea, Royal Northern Y. C. of Scotland, 
12m., 2s. 

Sept. 11, 1886.—Twenty miles to leeward of Sandy 
Hook Light Ship and return, Mayflower beat cutter Gala- 
tea 28m., 59s. 

1887. 


Sept. 27, 1887.—N. Y. Y. C. course, sloop Volunteer 
beat cutter Thistle, of Kc.al Clyde Y. C. of Scotland, 
1ym., 23@s. 

Sept. 20, 1887.—Twenty miles to windward from Scot- 
land Light Ship and return, sloop Volunteer beat cutter 
Thistle 11m., 48s. 

1893. 


Oct. -7, 1893.—Sloop Vigilant, N. Y. Y. C. vs. cutter 
Valkyrie, R. Y. S.; 15 miles to leeward and return; Vigi- 
Jant won by 5m.. 48s. ; i 

Oct. 9, 1893.—A triangle 10 miles to a leg; Vigilant 
won by 10m., 35s. 
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Oct. 13, 1893.—Fiiteen miles to windward and return; 
Vigilant won by 4os. 
1895. ‘ 


Sept. 7, 1895.—Defender, N. Y. Y. C., vs. Valkyrie IIT., 
R. Y. S.; 15 miles to windward; Defender won by 8m., 
405, ‘ 

Sept. 10, 1895.—Triangle, 30 miles, Valkyrie III. dis- 
qualified. 

Sept. 12, 1895 —Fifteen miles to windward; Defender 
won; Valkyrie !II. withdrew. Time of race 4h., 43m., 43s. 
1899. 

1899—Columbia, N. Y. Y. C., vs. Shamrock, Royal 
Ulster Y. C. 

First race, Oct. 16, 15 miles to windward and return; 
Columbia won by tom., 8s. Time of race 4h., 53m., 53s. 

Second race, Oct. 17, triangle, 30 miles, 10 miles to 
a leg; Columbia won; Shamrock disabled, lost topsail. 
Time of race, 3h., 37m. 

Third race, Oct. 20, 15 miles to leeward and return; 
Columbia won by 6m., 34s. Time of race, 3h., 38m., 9s. 
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1901.—Columbia, N. Y. Y. C., vs. Shamrock II., Royal 
Ulster Y. C. 

First race, Sept. 28, 15 miles to windward and return. 
Columbia won by 1m., 20s, 

Second race, Oct. 3, triangle, 30 miles, 10 miles to a 
leg; Columbia won by 3m., 35s. 

Third race, Oct.°4, 15 miles to leeward and return; 
Columbia won by 4Is. 


Gravesend Bay Y.R. A. Percentages 


Tue first season of the Gravesend Bay Y. R. A. is:now 
at an end, and the results of the fifteen regattas held 
under the auspices of that organization have been far 


“more encouraging than the most sanguine members had 


expected. The Association has done much to revive in- 
terest in racing, and, although there were comparatively 
few new boats built this year, still, the owners of the 
old ones, finding that the racing was going to be good took 
more interest and kept their boats in better shape than 
ever before. Even though the season is just over, new 
boats are already being talked of, and the classes will, un- 
doubtedly, be better filled and the racing keener next sea- 
son than it has ever been on Gravesend Bay. Aside from 
the better racing that has prevailed under the Association 


- rule, it has done much toward bringing the different 


clubs and their members more closely in touch with one 
another, and a very friendly feeling now exists between 
the several clubs on the bay. 

In Class M, for sloops 30 to 36ft., Akista, owned by 
Mr. George Hill, the winner in this class, was far and 
away ahead of Bonito, the boat that was second. Squaw, 
owned by Mr. N. J. Heath. was placed first in Class N, 
sloops 25 to 30ft., beating Vivian by only one point. In 
Class P, sloops 21 to 25ft., Mr. E. F. Luckenbach’s Song 
and Dance won out, Cockatoo, owned by Mr. Hendon 
Chubb, being second. Wraith, owned by Mr. Calvin 
Tompkins, had an easy time of it in Class Q, sloops 18 to 
2ift., winning by 70 points. In Class R, sloops 15 to 18ft., 
Pebble, owned by Mr. R. W. Speir, won handily, as did 
Mr. W. K. Brown's Kelpie, in the Marine and Field Club’s 
one-design class. ‘ 

The following table clearly shows the different boats’ 
standing after the season’s racing: 


Sloops—Class M, 30 to 36ft. = 
Points. 
Dai Se TE on bntn senvnandeeehsscbustens beh oeesasesekebe’ n 
Bonito, Haviland Brothers...........ccccssccscccccccscsccecces 29 
Vite, Te OR incpvnsncpesdscvesesbiteesscecenssveesdabd 2k 
Tiheeiln, WFR, CORR B evn ccevvcccdcecscsonsescoencoescessccocchepee 8 
Sloops—Class N—25 to 30ft. 
Squaw, BH. .J. Heath. ...00sccccocsoeeporcoscncesessesccosssccbsoe 41 
ite Gi Bn WRUNG os con 00s 6c00geeensnesesoeneeset che te eteeb deb 40 
cette, Teavibed TBrethers. .0cecccscssdovebevctessccesccapece 14 
OS SB ag OO eet Se, ees Se 10 
Satin a TEL, 25 iis cn sedb aura sedetetiocdecetes qsaeon 8 
I os Mire 00s han ben crs cncheemensschecdbesdedsivecessabaat 8 
Sloons—Class P—21 to 25ft. 
Song and Dance, E. F, Luckenbach...........seeeseeseeees ooee 108 
Locaaioo, Hendon 4 Ms <uknnin Shed ut ctabkkellstssseckeaentias Yo 
TSAR cs cuncwcnchnsaaner shined vabeesuanppnddecs teoncsedebectas 8 
eee, Cobein Tees vos iv cdnsgcsbebs cevtevevedsecccsevcdiee 6 
Sloops—Class Q—18 to 21ft. 
eat, | Ciiaiek’ TORE. «5:00:02 scp endens nanny ebecdedecdcinesocach 120 
Di i. i. Mn, «. ih cophaciievbubebebstbecdeanvsebinnouess i] 
AA, SE. BR, SDS inteasehssxevke Srna scensnnpeeeenssbawsten 56 
SR, TU hk MN no inv ccvasbassivenGubesasbobabseccepeenobs 4 
Ce de, Rig Penge ts 2s bss Vi 050b 65 ccekisnwtseacs ctodetens 6 
eral, (P,P... : Rush scesanhebemeanpnbehie wes emeborin 5 
Sloops—Class R—15 to I8ft. 
a Te. Wl Peps asth s<bscaieks0abhsyss0veaesbAbsncvchsniueh 116 
in, ie MO. ccc n os dnihacoususbadsebsienwebeat 68 
NN OO RE SO OD SETI Sh SE: 42 
Pickaninny, TL. BR. Commet..occccccscccsccccccccscecsccvcccseese 10 
Marine and Field Special Class. 
alee” WE Th, BR cw dd sowevanasccndpnerecesvspeenassedecseos 91 
Pipe Fig, W. As BRCROBOR 0 in055 as ccccicnvesesschedscecceceves 69 
uinees, Se ks, MEIN ccda dbs taelscsesdbnkane es donechehacecvcos 53 
eh SOD St PERO. os vo siteoschnanchspscngapstbipecovesss 52 
TS oe OR ER ae ee See te ie See 38 
Piying Won, Come G Beckie... cccccccdncosvcccctocesccoccccs 29 
Catboats—Class T—21 to 25ft. 
tn. TO, akin ch cba R Ce cctecscudetpcnencnscetssnccece *15 
Catboats—Class V—18 to 21ft. 
Marthe M., Richard Meerescsicccscciccccccnscccccccccccesesecs *15 


* Sailover. 


Western Yachts. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 19—Sir Thomas Lipton has im- 
pressed Chicago as he did New York with the fact that 
he is a very good sort of fellow. Sir Fhomas has been 
entertained as best this city could arrange, has been 
banqueted by the Athletic Club, taken out ‘to view the 
sanguinary attractions of the Stock Yards, and has re- 
ceived others of those attentions peculiar to this village. 
He expresses himself as much pleased, and declares his 
intention of returning here next summer. 

An accident came near ending the career of the famous 
Cup challenger during his visit at Chicago. To-day, after 
his visit to the Columbia Y. C. club house, he went aboard 
the Dorothea, the naval reserve training ship. A little 
excursion was made into the lake under a rather stiff 
wind. An accident to the machinery of the Dorothea came 
near causing a collision with the stone abutments of the 
Government pier. The Dorothea went aground, and Sir 
Thomas was taken ashore on the tender Ruth. Yachting 


. 
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enthusiasts regret that there was nothing doing in their 
line at this time of the year, but they told Sir Thomas 
all about how Invader lifted the Canada cup. At this Sir 
Thomas looked some thoughtful. 


Inland Lake Yachting Assoctation. 


A special meeting of the Inland Lakes Y. A. was held 
to-day at Milwaukee, Wis., to consider proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution. The meeting was held at the 
Hotel Pfister, and every club in the Association, except 
Minnetonka-.and Wauwassee Lake, of Indiana, had repre- 
sentation. The following amendments were passed: 
That the Executive Committee shall select the measurer 
for the annual regatta; that no yacht shall be sailed by 
any but bona fide members of the club it represents, ex- 
cept in case of sickness, when the Executive Committee 
may permit One person to be substituted ; that a yacht may 
be jockeyed or luffed as long as she is in the lead, but 
must stand on her course when overlapped. A resolution 
was passed providing for certain unimportant changes in 
centerboards. A long discussion ensued over the question 
of Corinthianism, and an amendment was proposed which 
makes it impossible for a fisherman, boat builder or any 
one engaged in manual. nautical labor to take part in the 
regattas. This discussion was going on at last reports 
from the meeting. Houeu. 

Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, III. 


Communications. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

WE arrived here Oct. 6 at 7 P. M., making the trip from 
New York in-just eleven days, and Com. Munroe says we 
have made a record. We left Southport Oct. 3 at 11 
A. M. with a N.W. gale after us; intended to run as far 
as Jacksonville, Fla., if it Would take us that far; if not 
there were plenty of harbors along the coast to run to. We 
passed Charleston Lightship at 2 o’clock next morning. 
Distance run by log, 120 miles. On the evening of the 
4th, at 10 P. M., we hove to off Jacksonville, Fla., and 
waited until daylight, with the intention of going in to the 
harbor, because it looked like we would get the wind from 
the S.E., and the weather looked bad. 

We waited until 6 o’clock on the morning of the 5th and 
went close to the bar to see if we could go in, but it 
was impossible to do so. It was then blowing a gale from 
the N.E., so there was only one thing left to do, and that 
was to proceed on to Miami. We were all pretty well 
tired out, but made the best of it, and arrived in Miami 
in just thirty-six hours from Jacksonville, it being the 
record run between that place and Miami. Distance run 
by log, 320 miles; by rail it is 365 miles. 

During the night of the 5th we ran a distance of 130 
miles int twelve hours, making an average of eleven miles 
an hour, that distance being taken between two lights on 
the coast. Savalo sailed that night as far as she will ever 
sail under any conditions, and she stood up to it as well 
as any boat could possibly do, and she is certainly a re- 
markable or exceptionally strong built boat, and is 
surely built of good stuff. 

Not many boats of her size and rig would have stood 
what she stood, and we arrived here in as good condition 
as when we left New York, without losing or carrying 
away one single thing, and there are very few ships of 
this kind made without something carrying away, espe- 
cially in a gale like we had. Now I did not expect or 
try to make a record or to make very long runs, there only 
being three of us on deck. I did not get the extra man 
to go with us. I was compelled to carry on sail while it 
was blowing hard, especially coming from Jacksonville 
down, the wind being from E.N.E. to E. by N. most of 
the way, and that wind is right on the shore, so there 
were only two things to do—to carry on sail and drive or 
take in sail and drift, and then we would drift on the 
beach. Well, from the hard sailing she had those few 
days, she never made a drop of water, so that shows she is 
tight and well put together. Hoping to hear from you 
concerning your future plans for Savalo, yours truly, 

J. C. JAKossen. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I will be obliged if you will inform several readers of 
your valuable paper in the coming issue as to the con- 
dition of Independence—that is, if she is only laid up for 
the season, or-is she being broken up or only having some 
rusty bolts replaced? INQUIRER. 

[Independence is really being broken up, and all the 
material which was used in her construction is being care- 
fully preserved by direction of the owner.—Eb.] 


Capt. Hall His Own Crew. 


SOMETHING new and daring in seamanship is being tried 
just now on the New England coast, says the New York 
Sun, and all the sailors from Quoddy Head to Kittery 
Point are waiting.to see what comes of it. 

Capt. Parker 1 is owner and master of the 88-ton, 
49-year-old schooner Angler, and he ought, by good 
rights and the customs of coasting, to have at least three 
men to help him sail her. 

But Cap'n Hall is a little queer and very spunky, and 
lately when, being ready to sail from Quincy, Mass., to 
Calais, Me.,-to get a cargo of lumber, he found himself 
unable to get any sailors, he said: 

“Well, let’em si, +, an’ I'll sail this hooker down East 
myself.” 

He then- ordered himself to get up the mainsail, which 
he did; then the foresail, and after that he hove the anchor 
short, put the wheel in a becket while he got the jib on . 
her, and away she went, with Cap’n Hall at the wheel and 
the coffee pot a-boiling in the stove down below. 

When the Angler put in at various places along the 
coast of Maine and people saw that she had only one 
man, there was much talk, and the general opinion was 
that the schooner’s skipper was a little off his reckoning. 
But the Angler got down to Calais all right, and after she 
had taken 77,000ft. of lumber, it occurred to Cap’ri Hall 
that he might as well ship a couple of men, so that he 
could get some sleep on the passage to Boston. He 
did, after a long hunt, scare up two green hands, but they 
deserted the same night, and he made up his mind to go 
it alone once more. 
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People along the: wharves laughed at Cap’n Hall when 
he said that he was going without any crew, but he 
grinned back at them, saying: “Crew? Huh! 
one man in a hunnerd s’any good, anyway, ’n’ he ain't 
allers to be got. Can’t git ’im now, leastways, ’n’ I ain’t 
a-goin’ to let this yere schooner hang up to the wharf all 
summer a-waitin’ fer help. I brought her down here, an’ 
I kin fetch her out ag’in.” 

And he did. When the Angler had got under way 
something happened that came near ending the one-man 
trip right there in the river at Calais. Somehow or 
other Cap’n Hall fell overboard, and as he cannot swim 
a stroke he would have drowned but for a tug boat that 
came along. The tug’s crew fished the lone mariner out, 
and after he got dried and rested a bit he took the wheel 
again, headed her down the river and away she went for 
Boston. 

Whether or not’ she will get there is another question. 
Captain-mate-cook-and-crew Hall says she will peg along 
all right with the best of them, and maybe she will. It is 
supposed that the lone skipper will heave her to, Dago 
style, at night, and thus be able to-get some sleep. “He’s 
got good grit, but hang his judgment,” say the coast 
sailors. 


Proposed Yacht Basin in Gravesend Bay. 


Mr. Georce E-. Hitt, who represents a syndicate of New 
York yachtsmen, purchased on Oct. 17 for his clients a 
tract of land comprising 175 acres fronting on Gravesend 
Bay. This property is to be dredged and improved, with 
the ultimate view of making one of the largest and most 
complete yacht basins in the world. The names of the 
buyers have not been given out, but it is stated that many 
of those interested in the deal are well-known yachtsmen 
who are members of the Atlantic Y. C. and the other 
clubs which are located on Gravesend Bay. 

For more than a century the property in question has 
been known as Harway Basin, and some years ago an 
effort was made to establish a yacht basin there, but after 
a few cribs and docks had been built, work was aban- 
doned and the scheme given up. At one time the city con- 
templated turning the land into a seaside park, but the 
idea was not thought favorably of, and this plan was also 
set aside. 

The property has a frontage of 4,500ft. on Coney Island 
Creek and 3,200ft. on Gravesend Bay. Fifty acres of the 
land are upland, sixty-five acres are salt meadow and sixty 
acres are submerged. The tract runs from Bay Forty- 
ninth Street to Coney Island Creek, and lies between 
Stilwell avenue and the pier line. Harway avenue, a 
continuation of the Shore drive, runs through the prop- 
om and connects with Sea Gate and Surf avenues, Coney 
Island. 

In the plan laid out to develop the property, it is pro- 
posed to dredge out a basin having an area of sixty-five 
acres, which will be 2,500 by 1,800ft.. to a depth varying 
from 12 to 30ft., which would be sufficient to keep afloat 
at all times the largest pleasure boats in the world. The 
soil taken out in the dredging will be used for filling in 
behind the cribs and bulkheads. There will be 7,000 run- 
ning feet of wharves. Dry docks, marine railways, repair 
shops, foundries and sheds for the storage of spars, sails 
and all other gear, will also be erected. 

The promoters of the scheme hope to give employment 
to nearly two hundred men all the year around. The 
price paid for the land is said to be $300,000, but this 
seems excessive. 

There is a report current that an effort is being made 
to persuade Thomas Ratsey, the English sailmaker, to 
establish a branch of his business on the property. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Hempstead Bay Y. C. 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Com., Hiram R. Smith; Vice-Com., Willis A. Hutche- 
son; Rear-Com., Frederick K. Walsh; Sec’y, De Witt C. 
Titus; Treas., Carman R. Lush; Official Meas., Freder- 
ick C. Southard. 

Board of Governors—The six officers of the club, 
with R. H. Mavland, Charles H. Southard, M. H. Tracy 
and Isaac N. Carman. 

Regatta Committee—M. H. Tracy, C. H. Southard 
and Robert W. Nix. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a balance of $19.01. 
The total receipts for the year were $1,541.85, and during 
the season the club spent $238.76 for prizes. 

Fifteen new members joined the club during the year, 
making the total of 95. 

The racing length of third-class boats was changed 
from 20 to artft. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


MacConnell Bros., the Boston yacht brokers, have 
sold through their agency, the 25-footers Cygnet to C. 
S. Cook; vawl Penguin. to W. S. Johnson. of Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y.; schooner Betsy, to C. M. Washington. of 
Locust, N. J.; 25-footer Ornhan, to Claude Sm'th. of 
Ithaca, N. Y.; 21-footer Freyia, to J. M. Linder. of Bos- 
ton: 25-footer AZo'ns. to Baldwin & Gray. of Har‘ford; 
the Don, to G. A. Randall; Sally Brass, to C. M. K-ep, 
and the 15-footer Ray, to G. R. Fryer, of Stratford, 


Corr. 
nee 


™ » George F. Lawley Son Corporation, South Bos- 
‘as closed contracts for three schooners—ene 7oft. 
‘--line, the second 62ft. waterline. and the third 5a2ft. 
“aterline. This corporation is now building a 46it. water- 
Ine schooner for Mr. Arnold Lawson, from designs 
made by Mr. Clinton H. Crane. of the firm of Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane. A 46ft. waterline yawl is alsc 
under construction at Lawley’s. 


Ree 
Sagitta. the English-built steam yacht. which has been 


under charter during the past summer to Mr. Joseph R. 
Delemar, has sailed from New York for England. 


Ree 
Mr. E. A. Boardman, a well-known Harvard man, and 


stroke of the ’97 crew, has associated himself with Mr. 


S’only. 


B. B. Crowninshield in the yacht designing brokerage 
business. Mr. Boardman will take Mr. Frank N. Tandy’s 
place, who recently went in business for himself. For a 
number ‘of years past Mr. Boardman has been sailing 
boats at Marblehead, and he is considered one of the 
most skillful helmsmien in that part of the country. _ 

Mr. Crowninshield has been commissioned to design 
three 21-footers for the Massachusetts Y. R. A. restricted 
class; one is for Mr. Richard Hutchinson; another for 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 2d, and the third for Mr. 
C. H. W. Foster. He is.also working on the plans of 
an 18-footer for a member of the Hull (Mass.) Y. C. 
The keel of the seven-masted schooner that is being built 
at the Fore River Engine Works, at Quincy, Mass., from 
Mr. Crowninshield’s design, has been laid and the frames 
will soon be in place. 

Ree 


A member of the New York Y. C., whose name is 
not given out, is having built by the Gas Engine Power 
Co. and Seabury & Co., at Morris Heights, a steel, twin 
screw, steam yacht, 115ft. long. Work is well advanced 
on the yacht, and the cabinet work will soon be put in 
the cabins. Forward there will be a good-sized deck 
house, which will be used as the dining saloon. In the 
after end of this house is the pantry, which is connected 
with the gallery by a dumb waiter. Forward of the 
machinery space, on the lower deck, is the galley; next 
forward are the officers’ rooins, with the forecastle for- 
ward of these. Aft of the machinery and boiler space 
are the owner’s quarters,.which consist of two large, 
connecting staterooms, with a bath adjoining. Aft of 
the owner’s room are a large stateroom and bath for 
guests. There will be a low cabin house over the cabins 
aft, and all the deck fittings, deck house, etc., will be fin- 
ished in teak. The yacht will be furnished with triple 
expansion engines and a Seabury boiler, and she will 
have a speed of about 17 miles. The bow and stern of 
the yacht will be detachable, so that she may pass through 
the canals in going up to the Lakes. 

A Boston gentleman, who is a member of the New 
York Y. C., has ordered the Gas Engine Power Co. and 
Seabury & Co. to design and build for him a steel cruis- 
ing schooner. The yacht will be 118{t. over all, 7oft. on 
the waterline, 22ft. 6in. beam, and will draw 13ft. She 
will be finished and ready to turn over to her owner 
early next season. 

Ree 


The steam yacht Osceola. owned by Mrs. Julia M. 
Curtis, was damaged by fire, while in her winter quar- 
ters at Tebo’s basin, foot of Twenty-third street, South 
Brooklyn. The fire was discovered by a watchman at 
5 o'clock on the morning of Oct. 12. An alarm was 
immediately turned in, arid the fire was extinguished, 
after it had done considerable damage. The loss 
amounted to about $500, and was covered by insurance. 
The cause of the fire is unknown. 


RRR 


The 7oft. yacht lola, owned by Mr. Nicholas Arm- 
stein, of New York City, went ashore on the breakwater 
at the mouth of the Housatonic River, which is a few 
miles east of Bridgeport, Conn., late in the afternoon 
of Oct. 13, and was a total loss. The keeper of Stratford 
Light telephoned to the town of Stratford, and in re- 
sponse to his message several oyster boats went down the 
river and rescued the owner, his nine guests, and the 
three men who made up the crew. Iola pounded her- 
self to pieces during the night. She was built at New- 
berne, N. C., in 1885. Further than this no details re- 
garding the boat are procurable. 

As a result of the collision between the steam yacht 
Nourmahal and the steamship North Star, when the 
boats were returning from the race between Columbia 
and Shamrock II., on Sept. 28, Col. John Jacob Astor 
filed a libel in the United States District Court on Oct. 
12 against the steamer in question for $15,000, which Col. 
Astor claims was the amount of damage done to his 


acht. 
. nee 


Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, N. Y. Y. C., has purchased 
the schooner yacht Sea Fox. 


Mr. Clifford V. Brokaw. N. Y. Y. C., has purchased 
through the agency of Messrs. Gardner & Cox, from Mr. 
W. L. Ward, the cutter Dorwina, the champion in the 
43{t. class on Long Island Sound. 


Ree 


Mr. Henry C. Rouse, N. Y. Y. Ce has bought the 
English-built auxiliary Lady Godiva. The yacht has 
been under charter to Mr. Rouse all the past summer. 
She is built of steel, and was designed by Mr. St. Claire 
Byrne, and built by Laird Bros., at Birkenhead. in 1890. 
Lady Godiva is 138ft. long on the waterline, 23/t. beam, 
and 13.35ft. deep. 

Rue 


Mr. Frederic H. Benedict, owner of the steam yacht 
Verzana. was killed on Saturday, Oct. 19, in an accident 
which happened by his losing control of an automobile 
which he was running from Tuxedo to West Point. Mr. 
Benedict had been identified with yachting for a number 
of years past. He was elected a member of the New 
York Y. C. in 1888. and a member of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y. C. in 1892. 








The highest waterfall in the world, geography tells us, is 
the Cerosola Cascade, in the Alps, having a fall of 2.400 
feet; that of Arvey, in Savoy, is 1,100 feet, and the. falls 
of Yosemite Valley reese from 700 to 1,000 feet. But 
higher yet is the waterfall in the San Cuayatan Cafion, in 
the State of Durango, Mexico. It was discovered by some 
prospectors ten years ago in the great barranca distr‘ct, 
which is called the Tierras Desconocidas. While search- 
ing for the famous lost mine, Naranjal, a great roar of 
water was heard. With great difficulty the party pushed 
on, and up and down the mighty chasms, until they be- 
held the superb fall that is at least 3,000 feet high —Land 
of Sunshine. 


Gifle Fange and Gallery. 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Oct. 14.—Yesterday was a delightful day at 
Shell Mound range, and there was a large turnout of riflemen, 
especially of the militia. Some good a was done by the 
latter. . F. Carson made the possible at , 300 and 500yds., 
25, 25, 25—5-shot scores. 

The schuetzen marksmen did very good work also. Scores: 

Swiss Rifle Club, monthly bullseye shoot: First prize, F. Suter; 
second, Edward Suter; third, A. von Wyl; fourth, J. Leeman; fifth, 
Alfred Gehret; sixth, C. Bacala; seventh, J. Scheibli; eighth, La 
Croix; ninth, Charles Bachmann. Monthly medal shoot: Cham- 
pion class—Alfred Gehret, 442; first class—Robert Hauser, 377; 
second class—F, Suter, 364; third class—Edward Suter, 354. a 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot: First champion 
class—D. B. Faktor, 231; second champion class—F. Rust, 207, 202; 
first class—F, Brandt, 203, 188; second class—L. N. Ritzau, 210, 
204; third class—William Doell, 187, 178; best first shot—D. B. 
Faktor, 22; best last shot—D. Salfield, 24. | : 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, semi-monthly shoot, handi- 
cap: M. F. Blasse, 210, 193, 208, 204, 197, 199, 200; A. Gehret, 226, 
28. Gold medal, J. F. Bridges, 204; silver medal, M. J. White, 
192, 189; A. B. Dorrell, 219, 214; E, 5 Riemenschneider, 191, 182; 
W. Ehrenpfort, 173. _ Pistol handicap—W. F. Blasse, 82, 83, 78, 79. 
Revolver handicap—J. W. Tompkins, 73, 61; P. A. Becker, 83, 85, 
83, 87, 86, 85. Silver medal—S, C. Hinkel, 72; J. R. Trago, 75. 
‘Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club, monthly bullseye shoot: Her- 
man Huber 236, William Doell 414, A. Mocker 443, C. F. Rust 
733, G. Schulz 770, L. Lankenau 783, F. P. Schuster 815, L. N. 
Ritzau 835, Otto Lemcke 844, H. Meyer 1021. ‘ Roe. 


Presque Isle Rifle Club, 


Ertz, Pa.—The Presque Isle Rifle Club held a club handicap in 
connection with its regular shoot, Oct, 19. A strong wind faced the 
shooters and kept their house filled with smoke. The day was 
very dark. Standard American target, 200yds., off-hand. _ 

Uncle John Stidham scored highest, with Shafer and Parker a 
tie for second place: 


DSR 6s cccceee 75 70 69—213 A Mount............ 69 63 62—194 
Ce Wea cose civcans 12 @ 207 FE Kent ............. 57 52 47—156 
W Pee ci nccccces 70 69 68—207 0 52 45 44—141 
Capt Ferguson...... Tl 65 63—199 BP Bstacccdss 54 44 37—135 


The handicaps were figured from the season’s average, and the 
points are added to each string in the totals. Scores: 
Parker, 6 points -70 69 59-216 Kent, 15.... 
Mount, 9 -62 56 63—208 Almeda, 18..... 
Ferguson, § -71 61 54—201 Stidham, Scrate 
Shafer, Scratch......72 65 62—199 Allen, 14 

Match shoot: 
Ferguson 7638 64 310 7 559 
Mount 946562667 6-57 

It might be well to add that this club has not shot in three 
years, and a number of the new members are novices. 

W. A, Parker, Sec’y. 


57 47 46—195 
52 45 41—192 
.-68 61 61—190 
«44 37 37—160 













Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O,—The following scores were made in regular com- 
petition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
Mile House, Reading road, Oct. 13. Conditions: 200yds., off- 
hand, at the standard target. Gindele was declared champion for 
the day with the good score of 87. Weather, partly cloudy; ther- 
mometer, 64; souk 4 to 7 o’clock, gusty: 

Honor Target. 
puadsucaneadeacuiaees 87 84 81 79 77—408 0 T—42 
gaewdantens 85 85 84 83 82—419 748 9 836 
5 81 80 80 79—405 8 9 7 8 7-39 
Waunked 84 82 82 76 74—3398 ada 


Gindele 
Payne 
Strickmeier . 
Bruns 





Roberts -+» 84 80.79 79. 76—398 6 9 710 7—29 
ux . 81 75°79 73 75—378 6 da we a8 Oe 
Hofer - 78 7 73 65 ..—291 dayne ae. 

Drube . 783 75 T1 69 65—356 5 4 8 8 7-32 
ORE dances --. 77 69 68 64 63—341 8 5 410 9—36 
ERICPGING 200. ccccccocceones 60 56 45 .. ..—161 ee ee oe os 





Grapshooting. 
eee 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Oct. 23.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic City Gun Club’s fall tournament. 

Oct. 23-24.—Taylorville, Ill—Target shoot and fish fry of the 
Taylorville Gun Club. 

Oct. 23-24.—Attica, Ind.—Laumee’s target and live-bird shoot. 

Oct. 22-24.—Des Moines, la.—Amateur handicap shoot. 

Oct. 24-25.—Streator, Ill.—Two-day shoot of the Streator Gun 
Club; targets and live birds; open to all. 

Oct. 26.—Bulls Head, S. 1 —Coaltest for challenge eup for cham- 
P oiship of Richmond county, under the auspices of the Chelsea 

leights Gun Club. J. S. Lewis, Sec’y. 

Nov. 6-7.—Peru, Ind.—Peru Gun Ciub’s live-bird tournament; 
handicap; high guns. 

Nov. 22-24.—St. Louis, Mo.—Contest for the St. Louis Republic 
chontgresne cup (Nov, 23) and three-day open tournament. Her- 
bert Taylor, Secy, 1004 Chemical Building. 

_Nov. 28.—Ossining, N. Y.—All-day target shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club. Roast Turkey. C. G. Blandiord, Capt. 

Nov. 28.—Cleveland, O.—Shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

Nov, 28-29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of the South Side 
Gun Club. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
Chcage th Garfield Gun Club 

icago, I1l.—Garfie un Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe + 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. oi aac 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 
Nov. 20.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Shoot gi ‘ 
8. M. Van Allen, who soriatee . Daly gun; $20, Fret 


extra; high guns; handicap; all entrance money goes into the 
urse. 


Pp 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. Trae direct to grounds. Complonae appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
ro. ee, yg been re . ; x 

nterstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresh 
Gun Club—Saturdays. un P , — 


Jan. 1417.—Hamilton, Ont.—Twelfth annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun Club. F. B. Vallance, Cor. "y. 

_ May_13-16.—Oil City, Pa.—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. Sec’y. 


May 30-31.—Union Cy, Ind.— pring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 

Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
adi such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, x6 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Mr. C.'R. Stevens, of Moline, Ill., is earnestly promoting a 


great live-bird handicap, as mentioned in these columns some 
weeks since. The conditions are: “The race to be at 100 live 
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rigeons, $100 entrance, birds included at 26 cents each; Watson’s 
Park ae same distance handicap as awarded at the Grand 
American Handicap of 1901; high gun division of money, three 
places to every fen entries; shooters who were not entered in 
Grand American Handicap of 1901 will be handicapped by a 
special committee selected om among the most popular shooters, 
and who will endeavor to place every man fairly on the mark 
where he belongs. The range of the distance handicap will be 
from 25 to 33yds.” The race will take place on John Watson’s 
rrounds, Burnside, TI), 
2 


Che Homestead Gun Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., announces that 
to the programme of its fall tournament $70 will be added. Shoot- 
ing commences at 9:30. Loaded shells can be obtained on the 
grounds. Shells shipped care of Kilgore & Atkinson, Homestead, 
will be delivered on the grounds. Magautrap and electric motor 

ill be used. At the corner of Fourth avenue and Smithfield street, 
Pittsburg, take Homestead car and get off at Mesta. The shoot 
will take place rain or shine. The Rose system will govern the 
division of the purses. Targets 2 cents. There are high averages 
for the first, second and third high guns, and for the first, second 
and third low guns. There are ten events, alternately 15 and 20 
targets, $1.50 and $2 entrance. All paid representatives may shoot 
for targets only. 

e 


The beautiful Daly gun offered by Mr. S. M. Van Allen, of 
Jamaica, L. I., to be shot for at Taterstate Park, Queens, on 
Nov. 20, is on exhibition at the latter place, and excites much 
interest. It is the most generous shooting offer which has been 
submitted to the shooters in a long while. The conditions are 
20 live birds, $10 entrance, high guns, birds extra, handicap. 
\ll the entrance goes into the purse. All pertinent information 
will be furnished by Mr. Van Allen on application, 


- 


We are informed that the South Side Club, whose preserve is 
one of the features of the South Shore of Long Island, is having 
a new steel shooting tower constructed, from the top of which 
targets will be thrown after the manner sometimes used in 
England Che flights of the targets from the top of such tower 
is much more difficult for the shooter than are the ordinary 


flights, 
z 


Mr. G. G. Williamson, of Muncie, Ind., writes us as follows: 
“Please state in Forest AND STREAM that the Parent Grove Gun 
Club. Union City, Ind, will give a tournament on May 30 and 31, 
1902.’ Annual shoot of the Trapshooters’ League of Indiana, at 
Muncie, Ind., June 10 and 11, 1902. Fall tournament of the Magic 
City Gun Club, Muncie, Ind., Sept. 1, 1902. 


Mr. W. L. Colville, of the Dupont Powder Company, made a 
hort visit in Forest AND STREAM office on Friday of last week. 
He looked in good condition, notwithstanding a season of ardu- 
ous travel and activity at the traps. At Trenton, N. J., recently 
he scored 50 straight in a SO0-target event, at a shoot of the 
rrenton Shooting Association. 


yr 


A two-man’ team match has been arranged to take place at’ 
Interstate Park, Queens, on Thursday of this week between 
Dr, Wm. Wynn and Mr. T. W. Morfey, on one side, and Messrs. 
Ed. Banks and B. Waters on the other; § live birds a side. 
Chere also will be handicap sweepstake shooting on that after- 
noon at that place » 


Mr. Herbert Taylor, secretary of the Missouri State Game and 
Fish Protective Association, informs us that the final contest for 
the absolute possession_of the St. Louis Republic championship 
cup will take place at Dupont Park, St. Louis, Nov. 23. In con- 
nection with this event, there will be a three-day open tournament— 
Nov, 22, 23, and 24. . 

Zz 


Mr. F. K. McBroom, of Spokane, Wash, won the individual 
championship at the Washington State tournament by breaking 47 
out of § targets. This equals the highest score previously made. 
In the three-man team contest Spokane Nb, 1, whose members 
were Ware, McBroom and Flint, was winner. 


Mr. John S. Wright informs us that he will give a merchandise 
shoot on the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club on Saturday of 
this week. The main prize will be a beautiful toilet set. Full 
particulars may be obtained of Mr. Wright, at 318 Broadway, at 
Messrs, Von Lengerke & Detmold’s store. 


Messrs. Harold Money and John Cabanne, of St. Louis, Mo., 
have arranged to shoot a return match at live birds in the near 
future. In his previous match with Mr. Cabanne at ™ birds, Mr. 
Money killed 8) birds straight. In the return match he is very 
likely to return to the same score 


x 


Mr. F. S. Bates, secretary of the Oil City, Pa., Gun Club, in- 
forms us that his club claims the dates May 13 to 16, 1902, for the 
iunnual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, 
The meeting will be held in Oil City. Special pains will be taken 
to make an .attractive programme. 


z 


Mr. J. S. Lewis, the secretary, informs us that there will be a 
live-bird shoot, Oct. 26, at Bulls Head, S. I., under the auspices 
of the Chelsea Heights Country Club. The main event will be 
the contest for the challenge cup, emblematic of the championship 
of Richmond county » 


Che shooting at live birds by Messrs. Creamer and Lockwood 
at the shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club, Interstate Park, last 
Saturday, was most pleasingly skillful. The former shot at a 96 
per cent. gait; the latter, a 94 per cent. gait. 


Mr, W. R. Crosby, shooting from the 22yd. mark in the target 
events at Tom Donley’s tournament, St. Thomas, Ont., made an 
average of .9388 per cent. Mr. R. O. Heikes, shooting from the 
2lvd, mark, was next with .897 per cent. 


v 


The American E. C. & Schultze Gunpowder Company, of New 
York, in their advertisement in our business columns this week, 
call attention to the excellent records made by Messrs. Heikes 
and Crosby in recent tournaments. 


x 


The regulat contest of the Oceanic Rod and Gun Club will be 
held at Rockaway Park, L. I. on the first day of next week. 
Trains leave East Thirty-fourth street and Flatbush avenue at 9 
and 11 o’clock A. M, ® 


At the shoot of the Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Rod and Gun 
Club, Mr. Henry Montanus won the club badge in the main 
event with a straight score. There were seventeen contestants. 


= 
The secretary of the Parent Grove Gun Club, Mr, O. E. Fouts, 


r 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ST 


Union City, Ind., informs us that his club claims the dates May 
30-31 for its spring tournament. 


® 


The Nonpareil Gun Club, of Chicago, holds its next regular . 


shoot on Saturday of this week. 


. 


The next shoot of the Richmond Gun Club, of Silver Lake, S. I., 
will, be held on Nov, 2. 


Bernarp WATERS. 


Garden City Gun Club Tournament. 


Pewra, Ia., Oct. 17.—The Garden City Gun Club tournament 
clesed to-day. The attendance was light, only seventeen taking 
part on the first day, and ten finishing the programme. 

The second day thirteen shooters were on hand, and six shot 
in all programme events. 

The third day the programme was not followed, and _ miss-and- 
outs at live birds, with one or two sweeps, were shot. No record 
was kept of the live-bird shoots, as there were but few entries. 
J. M. ties and Selbhers did some good work and won most 
of the money. For the two days’ target shooting Hughes was 
high. He used U. M. C. shells and Ballistite powder. Selbhers 
was second, Linell third, Steege fourth, De Gooyer fifth and 
Geo. Marshall sixth, 

On Wednesday evening the club gave a smoker to the visiting 
sportsmen, and there was much doing and some Smoking. The 
ertries at the smoker were much larger than at the traps, and the 
targets were very easy, and several long runs were made. The 


scores: 
First Day, Oct. 15. 
Events: 123456789 W 
1 















Targets: 5 15 20 15 15 2015 15 2015 Broke. Av. 
ee, ee 14 14 20 14 15 16 15 15 19 13 155 .939 
DG spshan cas vetemeeren 13 13 20 13 15 18 13 15 17 15 152 -921 
TN. Kosvisswabs bbacuvien 15 15 18 14 14 18 13 12 19 13 151 -915 
DD iis id) ec nciebansenie 12 13 20 14 15 19 14 14 18 12 151 -915 
SN ccnonestuantadopoal 14 14 15 12 14 16 13 15:19 14 146 -882 
Sl sgsbennoeseeeneuneon 14 12 19 12 14 15 15 13 19 12 145 -878 
SUED bovéiedesccasesies 12 15 19 11 13 16 15 15 18 11 145 -878 
Ie COED iisckepeckseenh 3 1417 18 12 18 11 15 16 13 142 8H 
SUEINOE. weéncpccecsencednd 13 13 18 15 11 16 11 14 19 12 142 860 
DT wssecnandeteecsséamn 11 13 17 13 1415121015 9 129 781 
DED visctcctuensvate 14 13 16 11 ¢ 00 a6 bees os 
DEED Sp hstess eevee 1210 .. rr 
Se, SE isi ni a ticseonil 1410 .. poe 
WEEE =aucnbubenbaiaaveen De ae he 
WEN Gontbowsastenvuckad on 12 18 16 .. 

SEED cobecncsnadhs cabeel Be Gacunl oh ce 17 11 
EE seubesbstcvemswesioke a re 
Second Day, Oct. 16, 

Events: 12346678 910 

largets: 15 15 20 15 15 2015152015 Broke. Av. 
SERENE: cnievoncucacnhinse 15 14 20 11 14 19 15 15 18 14 155 -939 
EARN Sveescovessvecses 16131914151815111815 153 -927 
Selbhers eobebeevecévce - 14 15 16 13 14 19 12 15 16 15 149 -900 
De Gooyer -- 15 13 18 12 12 20 12 14 17 13 146 «884 
ES sunisnvascpresencnse’ 14 13 19 14 12 19 13 14 16 11 145 877 
ND biwbbuebeewandecncsbed 14 12 17 13 14 19 14 12 17 13 145 -877 
NN sb LGLKL Gs ancssate enn ae 1219 14121512 81113 obs dave 
Sheehy - - 15151219 913 .. 15 
Walker -. .. 20014.. 1613 .. 18 11 
Ramsey 31216121216....... 

Johnson 213 19 18 1417 4 
TEMES Wesvadusuceankontek MB cu.06 we; 00 onl se 
ED sc csvkuisseudeacu-na ce we 13 12 
General Averages. 

Oct. 15. Oct. 16. Broke. Av. 
ERNNIS nnnccdssnahevbeneesunaieas scale 152 155 307 -930 
SL ws ctiaakie ktauunenmns we 155 149 304 921 
MEE. Gieesnescacesectcudenaieds 145 153 298 900 
HOME cccncssccvevecsccesocccscoveses 145 296 896 
De Gooyer 2 146 288 -872 
Marshall 136 281 851 

HAwKeEYe. 


Nebraska City Gun Club. 


NEBRASKA City, Neb.—The second annual tournament of the 
Nebraska City Gun Club took place on Oct. 16 and 17. 7 
follow: 


The scores 


First Day, Oct. 16, 














Shot 
Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9 10111213 at. Broke. 
Cunningham ... 9 13 15 18 14 14 20 14 14 10 14 12 12 205 179 
ers. 1 15 15 20 14 14 17 14 15 2 15 14 14 205 197 
Nicholson ...... 6 13 13 18 14 13 13 12 14 18 13 14 15 205 181 
eee 10 15 15 19 15 15 18 14 14 16 15 15 14 205 195 
Rn 8 12 13 19 11 11 20 13 15 15 13 14... 190 164 
MND. <csvesces 914141711 11181111 .. 11 13 12 185 152 
12 12 19 15 12 17 13 12 15 13 13 15 205 171 
13 1118 131116 1210........ 140 112 
12 13 19 15 14 18 15 1417 14:12 14 205 185 
13 13 18 14 12 19 15 14 16 12 14 14 205 184 
Colgiazier ....... 7 14 11 18 12 13 17 12 13 14 13 12:13 205 169 
Sehreifer ...c0..0« 7 14 13 18 12 14 15 13:18:17 13 14:15 205 17s 
OW. kstn ices 7 15 13 17 13:13 18 14:15 19 10 14 112 205 lsw 
Eh: cancspacess 9 13 12 16 13 13 16 11 12 18 14 12 12 205 171 
SNE 56 ine nbic web 8 12 13 17 15 1315 10 141812 914 205 170 
MEGS oevessteba's 8 1413 20 11 1418 12 719 14 14 15 205 179 
Pond ... 913 111714101815 6..1514.. 170 142 
McDonald ...... 8 14 18 18 15 15 17 15 13:17 15 15 15 205 190 
Townsend ...... 9 13 14 20 14 14 20 14 15 19 14 15 15 205 196 
CD, Sdn vesses-cc os os Ee te eas oF uns 115 9 
BE dasinind be, te Ss ey SS SR eee 50 42 
EN aabuseespecenad°ca40 ak EE a pe eee 125 93 
GL. cube sghing dt etelle <RMiEe sk oeG eens ee 30 20 
PE Si ewose es e. .. .» 13 10 16 15 13:19 15 11 14 145 126 
DR: cccee es <4 wes Gases see O Sacdiuen is BT 22 
Second Day, Oct. 17, 
Events: 123 45 67 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 2015 15 2015 15 20151515 at. Broke. 
eS 13 15 18 14 15 18 14 15 19 14 15 14 195 184 
McDonald ......... 13 15 2012 15 201514 20141414 9195 = -:186 
Townsend ......... 15 14 20 15 15 18 16 15 2 12 13 13 195 185 
Simpkins .......... 14 13 20 14 15 17 12 14 15 13 15 11 195 73 
Carter .... -»- 1414 16 15 14 17 12 11 19 13 14 12 195 171 
Brust -- HWITN16B341914 1 195 166 
FREES occpesscesce’ 15 14 17 13 14 18 14 13 16 14 12:15 195 175 
TOMBE 6st ss ctesee 12 15 18 14 12 17 14 12 18 15 15 16 195 177 
Cunningham ....... 14 13 18 15 14 18 13 14 19 14 14 13 195 179 
Halliday .......2.0. BD 2S 6 Oh Oe TF Bos ob ton. 0s 40 115 7 
BEE wooctspecds os ca o> oe 12 14171213 ..14.. 95 80 
eae ra = 3 3 3 Peace ae 65 61 
aOR: hes sisenseccsy 14 1419 1413 16131419131312 19 175 
Contest for the Dickey Bird cup: 
McDonald 1111111111111111111111101—24 
TENE veccvesce 9900011419011101111111111—21 
PERT owoartseveds 1199111911111911111111111—25 
lownsend 1211011111111911131111111—24 
Nicholson 1119.119111111101111111110—23 
Special event, 10 targets, $5 entrance, high guns, handicap: 
McDanald, 29...:.. 2222222222—10 Cunningham, 2 
Nicholson, 29....... 222222122110 Brust, 29........... 
— Pivanasdas ape *111022110— 7 Taggart, 30 
ownsend, 30 Simpkins, 
Bray, SL. ....5.500000 Den, 28 
istday. 2dday. Shot at. 
BO: -o5ns cpltgiadd ss vanes 205 195 400 
Townsend 400 
McDonald 400 
| ee Su cbs ties ows = 
agpart ......0..... 
ames ... 400 
‘unningham 400 








{Ocr. 2, 1907. 


_ WESTERN TRAPS. 
Universal of Chicago. 





Curcaco, Ill, Oct. 19.—The semi-annual tournament of th« 
Universal Gun Club, of Chicago, will be held Nov. 3. There will 
be a live-bird shoot on the grounds of the same club on Sunday, 
Nov. 17, to which every one is welcome. The club holds its 
regular target shoot to-morrow at the grounds, 4636 Archer avenue. 
To reach these grounds take Archer and Brighton cars. 


Garfield of Chicago. 


Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, holds the second shoot of its 
series on live birds to-day. Entries closed in the trophy event at 
3 o'clock. The membership is, as usual, divided into three classes 
--A, B and C-—as in target shooting, and there is no distance handi- 
cap. The trophy shoot is at 12 birds. It need not be said the 
Garfield Club will have one of its regular, good times. 


Glenview vs, Exmoor. 


Glenview Golf Club is a famous institution north of Chicago, and 
Exmoor Golf Club is another organization of which quite the same 
may be said. These members sometimes wish something a trifle 
more strenuous than chasing the gutta percha ball, and there is a 
threat now that there will be a five-man team shoot between these 
two clubs, probably at 100 live birds per.man. Mr. Geo. Thorne 
aud Mr. Osborne are two of the probabilities for the Glenview team 
and Mr. W. L. Wells, Mr. £; V. Clarke and Mr. C. S. Dennis 
would probably be on the Exmoor team, should the match be 
concluded. The betting rather favors the Glenview Club, but the 
Exmoor golfers pooh-pooh the idea that any one can beat them at 
any sort of game. The chances are that the shoot will not come 
off; but it would be very interesting if it did mature. 


In Town, 


The gun brigade of the traveling men is beginning the regular 
fall pilgrimage. Charlie Willard and W. H. de Wolf were both 
on the market in Chicago to-day. Another traveling man, Jesse 
Vumphrey, of Columbus, O., is also in the village, and the three 
will meet on the bloody sands at Watson’s this afternoon. Chas. 
Cristadoro, of St. Paul, was here yesterday. 


E. Hover. 
Hartrorp Burtprinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Gariield Gun Club, 


Chicago, Oct. 9.—The appended scores were made on our grounds 
to-day on the occasion of the second trophy shoot of the series. 
H. N. Delano carried off the honors of the day and with them 
incidentally Class A trophy. P. McGowan and A. D. Dorman tied 
for Class medal and E. W. Eaton won Class C. 

‘The day was rather a pleasant one for pigeon shooting until 
toward evening, when a chilly north wind sprang up, making it 
too cold for comfort. 

The birds were a good lot, and had enough real screamers 
among them to keep the shooters guessing. 

Owing to the game season being on a good many of our regular 
shooters are away after chickens, quail and ducks; still seventeen 
put in appearance, which is not so worse. 


Dr Meek . 









gbbevsiwdeccsbevecs 121112110111—11 1°102%—-3...... 
DR TOU onbees cchesses y—1.  wsesse |. eecews 
Be nn eee ae -»-100111210122— 9 022%12-4_...... 
(4 a” RS. .-.00°01101°212— 6 1*1201-—4....... 
Ed Eaton coccccccsccse .«-121112102121—11 02°110-3 ....... 
© TB Bee ncneescscceve ---*010211121%1— 8  12*20*—3 
eo ee . »-22111202*112—-10 = 122102—5 
A MeGowam........00. « » -20222*211011— 9 11*101—4 
Dr Shaw .. -22222222°22*—10  111°22—5 
Mrs Shaw . 000001 w 002102—3 
DMS snenenncainisndacecend 202022210202— 8 012011--4 
Delano ..... She bowkocneaaee ea 111112122111—12 1221224 
RECIIONMIE . cov cece cdsteccedsen 011012211212—10 220100—3 
CL | Pe eeabtaccebosesservan 011002022202— 8  010202—3 
MENG cates peesaesbceesepnal 200000022222 6 ...... 
EPORUREE “Sivecssedecccsessecté 111211*12192—10_—s....... 
Keck ..... Sbeeve dashes ctsbbted 221010w 





Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
Audubon Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 14.—Of the six who shot, four were visitors 
at the shoot of the Audubon Gun Club, held at Watson’s Park 
to-day. The scores: 





fomee, neh esesustwrtsecdvesssbanuvesscsssetare 022220*01010120*1 9 
ih i thedhsiabtetssshkpaneeviéesdehsoaniednin 11610112100*122*11—12 
WEIN” Titd 56s cv0se cues dhuccuverbasebetpcysves + -122112221112112  —15 
PEE ais0cvehekbaen¥ovaphetosbesnesine « -1100**220110101 -§ 
NEE ous onn sonal senscee vucebenankhinese sh 111112020111101 1 
*Shellenburger *1122111121**12 12 


*Visitors, 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Joun Casanne, of St. Louis, has challenged Harold Money for a 
return match at live birds, to be shet at the local grounds during 
the fall. Mr. Money will accept, but has not yet named dates. 

As. one of the officers charged with the enforcement of the 
Iliinois game law, the writer can substantiate the statement of 
Mr. Hough, in his delightful letter of Western sporting notes 
ia the current issue of Forest anp Stream, that quail in Illinois 
are being protected, in spite of the flaws in the new game law. 
Farmer and sportsman have formed a mutual compact with the 
officers to protect the birds, and I do not think that there ever 
were fewer violations in the history of game protective work in 
Illinois. It is a striking example of the effect of moral force 
when pubiic sentiment is united to accomplish an end. 

The Rawlings target handicap medal at St. Louis was won on 
Oct. 12 by Dr. Sims, who made the only straight score, 

Mr. C. R. Stevens, of Moline, comes forward with about the 
warmest shooting proposition that has ever challenged the at- 
tention of trap Lalas in this country. He has sent out the 
trivial number of eighteen hundred circulars inviting replies and 
comments to a proposal to shoot 100 live birds, for $100 per centry, 
at Watson's Park, Chicago, early in December. The entrance fee 
is to include price of birds at 25 cents each, and moneys to be 
arranged in the Grand American Handicap plan, at the ratio of 
three moneys to every ten entries. Mr. Stevens bases his propo- 
sition on the presumption that many lovers of trapshooting are 
getting tired of the you-win-you-lose system which has so gener- 
ally prevailed of late, and in this idea he is doubtless correct. The 
writer understands that almost enough assurances are already in 
to guarantee the success of the scheme. It is a bold step, to be 
sure, but it will, if consummated, give to the world such a 
shooting match as will challenge the attention and respect of 
all lovers of good, clean sport. Such a contest, if it filled to the 
extent of 100 men, would require the best part of a week to pu!! 
off, and it would bring to Chicago such a gathering of shooters 
as the West has never had. Mr. Stevens is vice-president of tic 
Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association, is one of the newly chosen 
Indians, and with Uncle John Watson as his right-hand bower, is 
just the man to carry this enterprise through in splendid shape. 
Success to “The Flying Dutchman.” 

The Twin City Gun Club, of Piasa and Pekin, gave a successful 
all-day tournament on the 20th. 

7 Burnside won high average at the recent tournament of 
the Roadhouse Gun Club. Guy has been very busy with that 
Willie Cashmore of late, landing his full share of averages on the 
Illinois circuit. 

Late rains have materially enhanced fall duck shooting prospects 
on the Mississippi and tributaries. Some fair bags of mallards 
and teal have alread reported. 

_John S. Fanning, of the Laflin & Rand Powder Company, was in 
St. Louis on the 18th, hale, happy and enthusiastic, as is his wont. 

Mr. W. Fred Quimby has purchased the famous Roderigo 
setter dog Dick nd, and is looking forward to some killing 
omk = this fall. j te ® 
_Mr. John Hunter, Jr.. of the Hunter Arms Company, was in 
St. Louis on the 18th and 19th, calling on the trade non interests 
of that popular make of gun. 


KILLwore. 





All communications intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 











Oct. 26, 1901.) 


Tom Donley’s Tournament. 


Sr. Tuomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s big, annual shoot was held at 
St. Thomas, Ont., on Oct. 9, 16 and ii. lt terminated success- 
fully, although the attendance was not what it should have been. 
Some of the most noted ex trapshooters from the United 
States and Canada participat ‘ ce F 

The most im tt events were the grand international handi- 
cap for the Gilman & Barnes trophy, and the Canadian handicap 


for the Donley or ° ’ = : 

Rolla ‘Heikes, 0! Bayton won the international event. with a 
straight score of 25. e. ae Stroud, of Hamilton, won the Canadian 
handicap, having also a straight score of 20. 

While the attendance was not up to the mark, the shooters were 
of the right material, and kept pegging away. Each event was 
closely contested. , 

j. x R. Elliott was particularly unfortunate in drawing hard 
birds. Fanning drew a screamer for his twenty-fifth in the inter- 
national handicap, which he missed. bs 

The birds were a strong lot, and could not have been improved. 
The weather on the first day was unfavorable, being dull and 
rainy; but the two succeeding days were all that could be desired. 

The target events were discontinued after the third event of the 
second day, at the solicitation of the shooters, who were anxious 
to commence at the live birds. 

The following are the most noted shooters who took part: 
Rolla Heikes, Dayton, O., U. M. C. Co.; J: Fanning, Jersey 
City, Laflin & Rand Powder Co.; J. A. R. Elliott, Kansas City, 
Mo., Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; B. H. Norton, Hazard 
Powder Co.; E. G. White, Ottawa, Can., Robin Hood Powder 
Co.; A. G. “Courtney, New York, Remington Arms Co.; W. R. 
Crosby, O’Fallon, Ill., E. C. Powder Co.; J.- Parker, Detroit, 
Peters Cartridge Co.; E. C. Fort, Fostoria, O., Robin Hood Pow- 
der Co.; P. H. Willey, Danville, N. Y.; J. E. Cantillon, Clinton, 
Can.; G, E. Dollie, Clinton, Can.; F. Westbrook, Brantford, 
Can.; J. Stroud, Hamilton, Can.; G. Stroud, Hamilton, Can.; 
H. D. Bates, Ridgetown, Can. (twice winner of the Gillman & 
Barnes trophy and once of the Grand American Handicap); D. 
Bates, Ridgetown, Can.; G. McKetchie, Ridgetown, Can.; D. 
Mackinon, Ridgetown, Can.; W. Eustes, Wallacetown, Can.; 
W. Hollingshead, Dutton, Can. 

There were also a number of local shooters who took_part. 
The genial Jack Parker, of Detroit, representative of the Peters 
Cartridge Co., managed the shoot in a most efficient manner, 
and it is due much to his hustling qualities that the affair was 
such a success. Mr. Parker was well to the front in the events in 
which he took part. Mr. Thomas Donley is to be congratulated on 
his success. He is well pleased with the outcome, and promises 
that the shoot of 1902 will offer better inducements than ever. 


Wednesday, Oct. 9, First Day. 






Events: ee ie ae Se 
Targets: 15 20 15 2 2 Broke 
Crosby, 22...0.....0-.- cbdnascesesaeencéone 1419 15 19 20 87 
BREGE,  Wacoscccccccdcvcccvccacccccecece 11 19 14 15 20 2 
Westbrooke, 18........cccccerceveccccececs 13 16 14 19 19 81 
BROMOR, Bhi cccccccsccccccccccccccsccccsese 13°19 13 17 17 7 
DI, Bo ccvcccccccsveccsccccesescecs - 13:18 14s «18 16 79 
TORE, Be ccvcccccscsccccccccpeccccccccess 14416 13 16 ® 79 
OS RP ee ee 18 19 14 16 17 79 
SEE MURA dbcsnencsseeoHhs646eaeeestcenee 12 15 15 16 17 75 
Cantillon, 16 - B94 Bb 74 
mslie, 1 12 17 12 15 16 72 
Ott, Waoceese 12 15 13 13 16 69 
er os sasaea poh aceon 13319 9 18 
CEE ME cineescusschscccscensactescnesese 7 oe Oe ‘ 
NN ot OF cru neldabsscnvones 12 16 13 14 
BEGIREM, Dir ccbecdiccscoscccncsccscvcscavece Te uc oe Be ° 
ES TEE ncn cnckbuseseciscenteneseeve | a wo 
URSA eee eens I IW .. « * 
Hollingshead, cs aes 7 
Eustes, 16........ oie ° 
G Stroud, 16. ee. 
Hudson, 16.. ae onl we oe 


George, EME ORG Ree Oppo mg ai aeaee *: 
Live birds: 


No. 1 was at 7 live birds, $5 entrance; No. 2, 10 live birds, $7 
entrance: 

















No. 1. No. 2. 

OR Mn cinas ke aped seer beonneeeche --2122112—7 2112211122—10 
nn ackaweten 1122122—7 112122212210 
Crosby, 32. 1111111—7 112212222110 
Fanning, 31.. 1201111—6 1211201111— 9 
J Stroud, 28. 5 2112112202— 9 
G Stroud, 27.. 2202222—4; 2220202121 8 
BOOM, Tl accocccceses 1121112—7 2211121111—10 
CE Bin cncedebncsceesssocese 1200010—3 sit... wo wee 

CE Tecnsno90000d¢essanvesseccoseese 2022002—4 1110220101— 7 
BE BateG, Shr weccvccccccccccccccccccccvces 2111110—6 1202212211— 9 
GeetOR,© Baccccesivccesvcccccscccccecces 1121211—7 0020w 
Ed dbdecniscccécheecksectetcesesa, senese 1112122222—10 
eS Tere ee 0122122101— & 
White, BB. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccss cocece 2211221221—10 
Emnlic, 28....cccccccccccepececsececcssece soeces 2111110011— 8 
e nley, gareborecet belbeoneansbesleabos ieee eeedse Sie os 

Sn Css isnteponcsisedieséseses o6¥ ie eraia2 — 

Hlollimeahnend, $2... ..ccccccccccsccccececce cecves 2111211212—10 
Westbrooke, 28.........-.-- Seeseaceesess eosese 1222210111— 9 

No, 3, Canadian handicap and Donly trophy, 20 live birds, $14 
entrance: 
G Stroud, ........cccccoce eccccecococcsosscos 12012201002112210121—15 
J Stroud, 20........cccccccsccccccssccccceccces 21112221211222212122—20 
Same, 2....ccccccccccccccccccccccevcccsescsees 21121122020212111221—18 
McRitchie. « «» 11222012202210221221—17 


£11992991011119999 9994 _18 


estbrooke, 29 --10111022210211111122—17 
Emslie, 29....... -21222022201222u22222—-17 
fi Bates, 31... « « -01222221222122212222-—-19 
D Bates, 2B... ccccccccccccccccccccssccccecesecs 11022212222222100212—17 
McMackon, 27.. +» -22211212122022202210—17 
Street, 27........ « « -11220222222222222002—17 
Donley, 30......-. - - -12122022101102111011—16 
Hollingshead, 28.. « » -12011112022122212121—18 
Mitchell, 27....... « « -21212212012112211101—18 
Centillon, 28. +» -21222112111211002222—18 
Geet, Tis cccccececcctccccoscss bewnvseseue + -21221022012122212112—18 


J. Stroud winner, 20 straight. 


Thursday, Oct. 10, Second Day. 


Events: 23 Events: 123 
Targets: 15 2020 Broke. _ Targets: 15 2020 Breke 
Heikes, 21..... -14172 51 = Wiley, 18....... 91314 36 
Courtney, 18.... 15 18 17 ® Dollie, 16....... 1216 .. 
Crosby, 22...... 14 15 20 49 McKay, re . 
Fanning, 20.... 15 17 17 49 Scane, 18....... 115. . 
Elliott, 21...... 13 16 18 41 White, 18...... 14... 18 “ 
Westbrooke, 18..12 17 18 47 =~ Mitchell, 17..... .. 17 19 a 
Bates, 17....... 12 16 19 47 Cantillon, 16.... .. 16 .. ° 
Fort, 18......... 13 16 15 4 Hudson, 16..... .. 16. ; 
Emslie, 17...... 12 16 16 44 Coffee, 16..... ay ‘ 
Live birds: 
No. 1, 7 live birds, $5 entrance: 
Eni 22221217 Norton, 
Parker, 30 
Stroud, 30 
nley, 
Wiley, 28 
McMackow, 27......-. 
Scane, 28 





international live-bird 






No. 2, nat | Seon championship and Gillman & 
Barnes trophy, i irds, entrance: 
lls Mics teseke adap bcacaseoesate ‘2229991902991 1222999991225 
COIR MES cese eters ccotpasccésees 217192912229999902229922922—23 
Elliott, 
Fanning, 1111122122221212221221110—24 
nore 
White, 29... *2%9210221112021211211022222—21 
Parker, 30. --420122211222121 11101221228 
ec, 2 Se ieameta ~ « -2211212102012221 22012121 
Emslic, 28.......000c.00s DIETEIUVUIV122029000110222122210w 
Donly, 29 See 121020111211001111201.w 
WF WERE Wien ons ccs <cccsiscsnceucevesvesss 2292992 29999999021 0221 20—22 
McRitchie. a 2 4219022010902211091121299—20 
icKay, . — 
Weathy. (0121120221 2022102271210—19 
Hudson, 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Tyr0, 29 .ccccccacssccccscccvccccccicccsces oReeDuclseeemLaauOaWy 
Jones, 28....... a ihena nihil daveokdae Je 222221122121020122110w 
Rolla Heikes won with 25 straight. 


Friday, Oct. 13, Third Day. 





No. 1, 10 live birds, $7 entrance: 
Parker, 30......... .2121021211— 9 Fanning, 31......... 2121121222—10 
Crosby, 32...0..+.+. 10 ° Norton, seeceseesdzwez2022— 8 
White, 29........00. 122222—10 H Bates, 31........2111211222—10 
Fort, D....cccccee 2212122212—10 Scane, 28.... . -0211101210— 7 
Biliatt, SB.0cccccoses 1222221221—10 Dollie, 26..........- 2102211222— 9 
Heikes, 31........-6 1111122012— 9 McKay, 26.......... 2011120202— 7 


No. 2, 15 live birds, $10 entrance: 




















Elliott, 30.....111222112111121—15 H Bates, 31...212221122112110—14 
Heikes, 31.....221221201112112—14 White, 29......022111221220011—12 
Crosby, 32.....222022222222222—14 Emslie, .122200222222102—12 
Fanning, 31...211111221111110—14 Dollie, 26 21011220221211—13 
POtt, Wavccecse 212211221222222—15 McKay, 27.....022122121210201—12 
Parker, 30..... 211212221112221—15 Tyro, 29....... 222210222222222—14 
Donley, 28..... 021011122222u22—12 Cantillon, 27..211211111120111—14 
Norton, 28.....222v22022220222—12 
No. 3, 7 live birds, $5 entrance: 
Heikes, Sl...c.cccccccee 1212221—7 Donley, 28........-+.+- 1222221—7 
i Seer 2212110—6 Norton, 28..........++. 1112022—6 
Fanning, 31........ --2112021—6 Parker, 30.........-.00- 1112221—7 
Crosby, 32..... «022222227 Emslie, 28........¢se00 2100212—5 
McKay, 26......ccccces 2111121—7 
General averages at targets, first and second days: 
Oct. 9. Oct.16. Broke. Av. 
CRD. Mic cc dvanccccnatamsoscsponees 87 49 136 .938 
BRR, Blick sc ccccnsesedaceecsacstetes 79 Bl 130 897 
COMIEMET,. Thscccccccccecvesencceseves 75 59 129 .£99 
Fanning, 20..... ood 49 128 883 
Westbrooke, 18 81 47 128 883 
ME i cctacencngenbaccdscnnesies 79 47 126 869 
A Dik vacacedcccecdninatevereceas 15 47 122 -841 
BN SG Soc ecccccsccroncecgedusccaces 69 4h 118 -179 
SN SEN 6 swecccsdécdetaceunevouuns 66 39 105 72 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Brookiyn, L. I.—The club event of the Emeralds for October, 


held on the 15th inst., had a good entry as to numbers. Of the 
twenty-one contestants, two killed straight. The scores: 

Dr O’Connell, 31..2*22121122— 9 T Short, 28......... 2112222122—10 
A Schoverling, 28..2*2022*220— 6 O Brown, 25.......2110101012— 7 
Dr Hudson, 28..... 122112*101— 8 A Doncourt, 25..... 121**01102— 6 
Mae. Wisi cesscess 1202121121 9 H Anderson, 25...0102002122— 6 
J C Henry, 28...... 01100121%0— 5 Dr O’Donohue, 28.2011122021— 8 
J Moore, 28.....00» 1211220211—- 9 W J Amend, 25....2012010121— 7 
S Van Allen, 30....2202221111- 9 H Dressell, 28...... *021121222— & 
E J Roberts, 28..... 00*1212122— 7 F Hansman, 25..... 1*22231201— 8 
G Warfield, 28..... 1002122000— 5 W Sands, 28........ 2222222022— 9 
C Wash, Thee. cess 222122211110 B Amend, 30....... 1021122222— 9 
Dr Stillman, 28..... 2212011211— 9 Jamaica, 30.........2120110112— 8 


Mr. B. Amend’s score for October does not count. The follow- 
ing September scores were shot: M. Van Allen, 30yds., 10; 
O. Brown, 25yds., 7; H. Anderson, 25yds., 7; Dr. O’Donohue, 
28yds., 7; W. J. Amend, 25yds., 7; F. Hansman, 25yds., 10; B. 
Amend, 30yds., 8. 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Oct. 19.—Mr. Henry Montanus won the 
badge with a straight score, as follows: 


R Smith, %......cccece 22102216 F Lundy, 25............ 2222002—5 
E Voorhies, 25......... 20201**—3 H Koch, 26...........+. 1120102—5 
I McKane, 28.........-- 0212102—5 H Freyler, 25.......... 10*10*1—3 
ce SS er 2011022—5 Dr O’Connell, 31....... 1212101—6 
F von Fricken, 25...... 0200002—2 D J Heffner, 25........ 20212216 
H Montanus, 26........ 1221222—-7 Dr Wood, 25........... 122*112—6 
A Soeller, 28........... 20200103 L E Allen, 25.......... 21110116 
A Busch, 2........00.. 2021111—6 Paul Suss, 25........... *202011—4 
M Rauscher, 25......... 020*021—3 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Oct. 19.—The shoot of the Crescent Athletic 

Club to-day was distinguished by some extraordinarily good shoot- 
ing. Mr. H. M. Brigham was high man in the contest for the 
October cup, an event at 50 targets; 25 from expert traps, 25 
magautrap. He scored 48 with his handicap. Mr, Edward Banks, 
— man, was close up with 47. Capt. A. W. Money was in fine 
orm, . 
In the contest for a trophy, at 25 targets, magautrap, four tied 
on straight scores: namely, Messrs. Brigham, Money, Marshall and 
Palmer. In the fourth shoot-off of the tie Messrs. Brigham and 
Palmer were still in, and as it was too dark to continue further the 
remainder of the tie was postponed till next week. 

October cup, ® targets; 25 expert, 25 magautrap: 


—Expert— —Magautrap— 
Hdecp. Broke. Hdcp. Broke. ‘Total 
BD RRS | cccccccsccccccces 0 23 9 24 47 
EE BE BelgRAmt... cccccccee 2 22 1 23 4g 
L M Palmer, Jr.......... 15 13 14 20 46 
BOT, ME actccesescece 3 15 2 25 43 
W W Marshall........... 8 16 6 13 42 
Platt Adams..........000+ 7 15 6 18 41 
CG RestUB. .ccccccccesce 0 12 6 19 36 
a | ee 15 9 14 il 27 
Trophy. 15 targets, expert traps, handicap: Capt. Money (2) 14, 
H. M. Brigham (1) 13, Edward Banks (0) 12, W. W. Marshall (5) 
10, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (8) 6, H. L. Meyer (8) 3, C. G. Rasmus 


(5) 2. 

Trophy, 25 targets, magautrap, handicap: H. M. Brigham (1) 25, 
Capt. A. W. Money (2) 25. W. W. Marshall (6) 25, L. M. Palmer, 
Ir. (14) 25, C. G. Rasmus (6) 24, E. L. Rhett (6) 22, E Banks (0) 19, 
H, L. Meyer (14) 9, W. F. Fowler (10) 7. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: H. M. Brigham (1) 25, Capt. A. W. 
Money (2) 25, W. W. Mar$halJ (6) 25, L. M. Palmer, Jr (14) 25, 

Shoot-off,. same conditions: Capt. A. W. Money (2) 25, H. M. 
Brigham (1) 25, W. W. Marshall (6) 25, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (14) 24, 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Capt. A. W. Money (2) 25, H. M. 
Brigham (1) 25, W. W. Marshall 

Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Brigham (1) 2. 
ee targets, expert traps: Brigham 21, Money 22, Marshall 


6) 14. 
Capt. A. W. Money (2) 25, H. M. 


Twenty-five targets, expert traps: 

Fifteen targets, expert traps: 
Rasmus 5, Meyers 3. 

Ten targets, expert traps: Maltby 6, Meyer 3. 

Ten targets, expert traps: Maltby 4, Meyer 1. 

Sweepstakes, 10 targets, expert traps: Brigham 10, 
Money 7, Marshall 6, Palmer 6, Rasmus 4. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Oct. 19.—Some close competition. marked 
the weekly club shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club to-day. 
Mr, R. W. Haff captured the first event, killing 7 straight, then 
winning in the shoot-off. 

In the next 7-bird event, Ramapo and ex-Sheriff F, D. Creamer 
had a most interesting contest in the tie. They, with Mr. Haff, 
had killed 7 straight. The latter lost his second bird dead out 
in the shoot-off. Ramapo lost his eighteenth. Creamer killed 
and won. He also won in the fourth event, and his shooting for 
the day showed the excellent total of § killed out of 52 shot at in 
the club events, and one was dead out. The shooting of the other 
contestants was quite good also. The shoot-offs were miss-and- 


Brigham 21, Marshall 19. 
anks 11, Brigham 9, Marshall 6, 


Ranks 9, 


out. The scores: 
No. 1, 7 birds, for club prize: 
C A Ramapo, 28...... 2221222—7 F D Creamer, 28....... 122221* 
Be Wes Sitanccezsans 2121122—7 rg 
Shoot-off: Haft 1, Ramapo 0. Haff won. 


No, 2, 7 birds, for prize: 
A Ramapo, 
W Haff, 28 


Bu ccoveesccce eecccces + -1111222—7 
ee + -2212222—7 


soe eeeeeeeeee 


SeemeneenaattIao 
122211212211121122 





B Wat Wisdddacncscgedacqstapeesscagnsss gegsee 21012216 
H Edey, 2..... 220***1—3 
WG Bown, Divedeccacavaceasces Ssecseees ses © 


Shoot-off of No. 3: Ramapo 3, Creamer 2. Ramapo won. 
Shoot-off of No. 4: Ramapo 1,. Haff 2, Creamer 3, and won. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Fort Lee Gun Club. 


Fort Lert, N. J., Oct. 17.—Herewith find the scores of the Fort 
Lee Gun Club’s ‘shoot at live birds. There were ten men shoot- 
ing at 11 birds per man: Eickoff 10, Cathcart 8, Morrison 6, El 
lison 8, Merrill 6, Ennet 11, Rowe 3, Glasser 8, Dedrick 6, Truax 8. 

Jas. R. MERRILL, Sec’y. 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


Under date of Oct. 18 the following was published in a Trenton, 
N. J., daily: ; 

the Trenton Shooting Association held its annual meeting last 
night at the office of Treasurer Dr. E. H. Ginnelly. 

The members of the Association were given an excellent report 
by the officers. 5 

Secretary George N. Thomas surprised the members by declin- 
ing a re-election. The doctor refused to reconsider his action, 
and only upon Dr. Thomas’ word that his business interests made 
it jenpousiite for him to continue in office was the resignation ac- 
cepted. In Dr. Thomas the Association loses a_ strong and able 
worker. His untiring efforts made the Trenton Shooting Associa- 
tion a power among the clubs of the country. Dr, Thomas — 
ised to lend his aid to the furtherance of the T. S. A. hen 
all efforts to re-elect Dr. Thomas failed, the members searched for 
another secretary who would take charge of the business. Elmer 
E. Applegate, of E. S. Applegate & Co., a well-known lover of the 
sport, was tendered the office. “Shorty,” as he is better known, 
will make a first-class secretary. : ; ; 

The other officers elected were: President, Elmer_E. Barwis; 
Vice-President, J. E. Thropp, Jr.; Treasurer, Dr. E. H. Ginnelly; 
new members to the Board of Directors, W. H. Harding, Charles 
B. Cole and Charles O. Lutes; Captain, Charles Maddock, Jr. 

The Board of Governors decided that F. W. Thropp shall 
notify all members who are six months in arrears of dues. The 
Board will suspend them from membership in the club if they fail 
to pay up. 

The city cup championship shoot for the handsome trophy 
ee by former Secretary George N. Thomas has the following 
conditions: 

1. The trophy shall be known as the Trenton Shooting Associa- 
tion Team Challenge Cup. 

2. It shall be contested for by teams of five men each, who will 
appoint one of their number as captain. . 

3. The winning team will appoint their captain as custodian 
of the cup, and he will hold same subject to challenge. 

4. All challenges must be sent to the secretary of the Trenton 
Shooting Association, accompanied by $5 in cash. 

5. The winning team will receive both cup and cash, and the 
losing team will pay for the targets in the match. 

6. Each team shall shoot 250 targets, divided 0 targets per man, 
unknown angles. 

All members of the Trenton Shooting Association and resi- 
dents of Mercer county will be eligible to contest for the cup. 

8. The winning team shall give some satisfactory guarantee 
as to the safe-keeping of the cup, and produce same when re- 
quired for contest. 





Hedson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 21—The shoot of the Hudson Gun Club 
had twenty contestants, and of these Mr, Carl von Lengerke was 
easily the high man, breaking 117 out of 130 shot at, an even 9 





per cent. No. 8 was a walking match, and he made the excellent 
score of 24 out of 25 in this event. The scores follow: 

Events: S 2°24 6 6°34 

Targets: 1 15 15 15 1 16 16 & 
© WO BA ieiksds oss ccsaceciccese 12 13 12 6b 13 16 13 
ONE: caipnacubsgeardd sadeccavciaccesas HBvwwzwwBoHRY 
NOONE Saiscwesndssvadevtcctstecoencsssiccc 6121010 8 10 71 
Wildes ccccccccccccccccccsccccesccccees “4@.W9W EN BS 
Vatt DYM€ cocccccccncccccccscccccccccce 7913 8 10 12 10... 
Nagle ..cccccceseccecee 8 131310 912 7 vB 
Shields 43831210 0 6 4 2 
tommy ‘ ee a ee a ee ee 
MME. Sbdeddasvovendednadccdvensseees een ca Ge we 
DOOGB cecccscccscesscrccccccccscccssese ae ae ae da en. Sa. 68 
COMING os cccassccsesedeseccsoccsssest« Brew Raw FBP 
SL. Setnsuendiddtncatudeseetedennees 7 a a és Oe ne BOOS 
DANS, di evan cabdnciccuacuddtascautens as & om ae ee « e 
INIEE ek decd deksndaasesduceceusches -. 1 12 12 10 are d 
DEY <tnnnigtegde Vavacditoutduswetases so ee Oe ee 
De ong 2132 9 
Brewer ...... «a Ee we a DB & 
English ..... aa ae. 
Soothroyd .. aw 12 eee 
ME dh atinta sesevnvadeuidavssessdisada Wa Sa 





JupGine from our experience of the past few weeks we think that 
a word of advice to shooting men will not be out of place, espe- 
cially as this mas is now in full swing. Several guns have re- 
cently been submitted for our examination, the barrels of which 
have been burst between the muzzle and fore end. In some in- 
stances we are asked to arbitrate as between gun maker and sports- 
man, and in others the inquiry is made as to whether this is a 
common experience with one or another of’ the smokeless - 
ders. Generally speaking, we have only one answer to give, which 
is that practically every barrel made is sufficiently strong to with- 
stand any ordinary pressure, say from 9in. from the breech on- 
ward to the muzzle, and therefore that accidents which arise must 
be due to causes apart from the quality and quantity of the metal 
used. As an inspector once pointed out in reportine on an ex- 
plosion, the cause which orodaena it disappeared in the process 
of maturing into an effect. In the same way the particular cause 
which produces a burst at the forward part of a barrel can onl 
be deduced from the nature of the injury sustained. When su 
cases are brought to our notice we can only suggest that bursts of 
this character are the result of some sudden arrest of the forward 
motion of the shot in its travel up the barrel, and that there is no 
evidence to show how the arrest of movement ‘was caused. There 
are many promoting causes for the sudden cha.ige in the character 
of the bullet’s movement. Obstructions which tend to bring about 
a momentary arrest of the forward moving shot may be due to 
several causes, but the main thing for the shooter to realize is that, 
no matter what may be the strength of his barrel, it is one of the 
ordinary risks of shooting for that barrel to burst if a dent, or the 
presence of some foreign body in the barrel, is sufficient to cause 
a momentary check in the travel of the shot. There is at least one 
satisfactory feature about accidents of the kind referred to; viz. 
the mogety small number of cases in which the shooter receives 
injury. In fact, more often than not he is unaware of what’ has 
happened until his eye tells him that something must have gone 
wrong during the firing of the previous shot.—London Field. e 





Pers Gun Club Tournament. 


Perv, Ind., Oct. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
shcoters of the country should bear in mind the c 
ment of the Peru Gun Club, which will be hel 
grounds, Peru, Ind., on Nov. 6 and 7. This will be a strictly live- 
ier ee seen, the Pa of the Grand American 

d : purses div : 
handicaps will be 26 to __- Sottero 
ur grounds are among the fastest in the count i 
have only good, country Firds: net a cooped bird vin he on a 

The tournament will be under the direct management o} r. 
{oe Parker, while your humble servant will endeavor to render 
cate it iat, sanlstonce ne suey need in keeping the Indians 

, and: Mr. Parker may select his h i i i 
—— one from omens. those precast, ee ee be 

ur tournament, along these lines last year. i 
experiment for the West, but .proved euch srscames it aoe 
of pertielgente gee satisfaction to those present that we have de 

at no ¢ e is nece ivision man- 

agement, P g cessary as to divi of moneys, 

€ programmes will be out about Oct. 24, an . 
addressing Mr. Frank Dunbar, the club secretary : oe 2a. 
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Shooting Schools. 

Tae following | is a chapter taken from that interesting and in- 
structive work, “Experts on Guns and Shooting.” It presents the 
matter of target shooting from the English point of view, besides 
touching on the distinctions betweeen field and trap shooting: 

Of late it is becoming the fashion to turn gunmakers’ shooting 
grounds into what are called shooting schools, We are not in- 
clined to accept these schools as different, except in degree, from 
the old form of gunmakers’ grounds. The difference between the 
school, on the one hand, and the old-fashioned fitting-range on the 
other, is not, in our opimion, one that has introduced practice for 
the accomplished sportsman, although we know that a few of the 
best sportsmen and shots have used the clay-bird towers for prac- 
tice, for arm exercise, and for the cultivation of rapid changing of 
guns. We are aware that crack shots at clay birds extol the diffi- 
culty of it as beyond that of live-pigeon shooting. But the whole 
ebjection that can be urged to it is not summed up in its greater 
or less difficulty, but in its difference from living game. 

We have avoided regular practice at clay-bird shooting for two 
reasons; first, because we wished to remain impartial to every new 
phase of practice with the gun that might be brought out, and 
try it as a game shooter only, and, second, and of much more im- 
portance to ourselves, but of none to others, because we feared 
that it might spoil our shooting at game if we made a regular 
practice at it. 

In Americo clay-bird shooting is a sport in itself. It is not so here, 
and we do not think it can ever become more than a means to an 
end in this country, although it is an end in itself in America. 
What is the end, then, that is possible to get out of practice at 
clay birds? We have instances where a good pigeon shot has 
been formed out of a clay-bird shot. We do not er of a single 
instance where a first-class game shot has been so formed. Pigeon 


_ shots were usually good game shots—we think that they usually 


are so now, although we are well aware that the practice of drop- 
ping birds close to electric traps is as different from game shooting as 
the former is different from clay-bird shooting. There may be im- 
provéments later on, such as will bring clay-bird shooting nearer 
to game shooting than it is at present. We think that the greatest 
possibilities for it consist in the high, overhead and coming, shots 
thrown over tall trees; but as far as we are able to judge, these are 
not very good imitations of the flight of pheasants, partridges 
or grouse yet. We think that the cause of this is that the clays 
go like a fiash from the traps, and begin to slow down their pace 
at once. No doubt if the shooter stands close up to the trees they 
come fast enough; but then they are not visible long enough be- 
fore the shot should be fired to enable the shooter to do with his 
gun what he does at game. There is, for instance, no possibility 
ot swing when the game is over the gun before it is seen. Then, 
if he stands further back, the slowing down has taken such effect 
that no “swing” of the gun is necessary. Stronger springs, and 
the guns placed further away from the points of departure of the 
clays, might meet these difficulties somewhat, but at present we 
have never seen a clay thrown overhead that tested the sportsman’s 
ability to meet and overcome actual pace. We must repeat here 
that we are not talking of snap shooting. Snap shooting is one 
thing; the killing of down-wind pheasants, grouse or partridges has 
nothing necessarily of snap shooting about it; the best game 
shooting is not the most difficult, for there are shots and stands 
that are impossible. We have been posted under the brow of a 
hillock, within 20yds. of the first sight of the grouse, and in such 
a situation, when a moderate wind has prevailed upon the flat, the 
draught created by the shoulder of the Pitt has brought the grouse 
far past our heads before we could put in a shot, and we have then 
found that the only plan was to turn our backs on the coming 
grouse and try the retreating shot—never very satisfactory; and the 
faster it is the worse it becomes, because it leads to more wound- 
ing. The most difficult possible shots (other than chance shots), 
then, are where the shooter sees his approaching game at from 40 
to 70yds. away, and when a real good wind is behind it. Under 
such circumstances he sometimes does not see his second bird until 
after he has fired his first shot. In the case instanced there is but 
one difficulty to contend against; it is one that game shots, during 
the past twenty years, have set themselves to deal with. So much 
is this the case that a good shot will measure the pleasure of a 
day’s shooting precisely by the pace at. which “possible” birds 
come for him. He might get snap shots at his birds by going in 
near, as in the case where he sees his driven game for the first 
time some 20yds, in front, but when game is going some _ sixty 
miles an hour (an average speed in the hills, whatever may be the 
case on the flat moors of Yorkshire), no amount of snap shooting 
practice at clay birds will help his bag very much in 
such circumstances. We have it on the best of authority 
(measurement and scientific calculation), that when a grouse 
is going from forty to sixty miles an hour, an_  al- 
lowance must be made, according to its distance from the shooter, 
of anything from 2ft. 4in. at I5yds. away, and forty miles an hour, 
up to 23ft. in front of the game that is traveling at sixty miles an 
hour and is ®yds. off. Does any snapshooter in the world believe 
he can estimate 23ft., even on a still surface, at a guessed distance? 
If he does, and will try, he will soon be convinced that it would 
be absolutely futile to begin to guess distances of this kind in front 
of grouse going at the speed indicated above. No man can gucss 
the distance of a thing in the air with any certainty whatever, and 
a mistake in 1l0yds. means a difference of “allowance” of 4ft. 6in, at 
fOyds., at the speed of sixty miles an hour. 

No man can guess the allowance to within 15in,., which is all the 
permissible error allowed in a spread of shot of Sin. in diameter. 
No man can guess the pace of a bird coming over him. 

Yet successful snap Scatton presupposes not only one but all of 
these three guesses being accurate. 

We know the utmost pace of a rabbit, and we know that of a clay 
bird, and in each case we can pitch up our gun and shoot a yard 
or so in front with pretty certain results without any sort of swing 
or jerk, or even going with the game physically or mentally. But 
this does not meet the problem of the differences of pace and dis- 
tance of winged game, and a system that teaches the snap shot, 
when applied to pace, and nothing but pace, in game is liable, in 
our opinion, to come to lamentable grief. 

There are good shots who are entirely unconscious of doing any- 
thing more than putting up the gun before the game and i, 
but if their guns are watched, they will be observed to tell a very 
different story. It is not necessary that “swing” should be done 
after the gun is at the shoulder, but we are assured that in some 
form swing or going with the game is necessary to the successful 
shooting of all very fast shots. We do not say for a moment that 
swing to be successful must not be combined with judgment of 
pace of the game, distance and allowance. We believe that it- is 
generally so combined, for we do not think it would be easy to 
swing as fast as the game flies without at the same time swinging 
faster, 

For practical purposes in connection with this matter of “swing” 
the shooter is a pivot, round which his gun and the game are travel- 
ing. If, therefore, the alignment is kept upon the game, it is 
obvious that the gun muzzle is traveling very much slower than 
the game, as it is nearer the axis round which both are traveling. 
We do not know how quickly a man may be able to move his gun, 
but if he could make his muzzle move as fast as his game it is 
obvious that he reduces “allowance” to a question of inches instead 
of feet, as he would give a sideways motion to the shot as it left 
the muzzle equal to that of the game. But if any one tries this he 
will find that a tremendous jerk is necessary. The usual practice 
of those who jerk is to get the gun aligned with the game and then 
to jerk. This does not of course necessitate so much pace in the 
muzzle of the gun as has been contemplated above, because the 
gun jerked * Feat of the game is an equivalent to more or less 
allowance in front, as well as effecting a variation of the direction 
of the shot in the way the game is going. To test the pace of the 
gun against the pace of the bird it -would be necessary to come fram 
behind up to the alignment with the game, and then let off without 
stopping the movement at the instant the gun passed the game. 
We believe that any one who tries this upon really quick grouse 
will find that it cannot be done, which means that it is impossible 
2 man to move a gun muzzle at the rate of forty or sixty miles 
an 

We “think we have made it clear that the absolute judgment of 
distance necessary for “allowance” in front of the bird is impos- 
sible, and that swing or jerk at the rate of speed required to make 
allowance unnecessary is also impossible. and therefore we have a 
right to assume that to become a good shot at really fast game one 
must race the bird with the gun in some way—that is, swing or 
jerk, according to and set by the pace of the game, and make al- 
lowance according to judgment also. 

We have said nothing about “personal equation” and the time 
the meas takes to leave = barrel, because, sith these trouble- 
some factors may mar the progress a shot, a good orte, 
such as we are considering, has eed © to “time” hit imself neces- 

is 


sarily or he would not be good. his are in touch, and 
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that the bird was dead before he It is obvious that if the 
muscular movement to pull the were apieet after the aim 
had been got it would not,be pulled at a dead 

The object of “swi ie is to reduce the is of accurate 
pees of ‘speed, mce and to some extent of “allowance” 
tot 
This Jatter “swing” or “jerk” is assisted by more or less “allow- 
ance,” the latter varying ‘4 tle or nothing with the pace of the game 
for similar distances, not varying because the speed of the gun 
varies, according to the speed of the game and should be set by it. 
We shall perhaps be told that this is the condemned practice of 
following the game round, but really we need hardly say that it 
is nothing of the kind. We would rather call it hastening to catch 
the game up. We do not*think it necessary that the muzzle of the 
gun should travel far; perhaps only inches, perhaps feet; but 
travel it has to, not necessarily when at the shoulder; perhaps 
when coming to the shoulder.* 

In order that “swing” should be possible, there must be a con- 
siderable length of time elapse between first sight of the game and 
the shot, and this necessity has hitherto beaten the advocates of 
clay- -bird shooting. ‘hey cannot give a good, long sight of a 
quick target. They gan give you a quick target overhead, and 
they can give you a good, long sight at a target overhead. but 
the two cannot be, or, rather, have not been, done together. When 
one occurs, the other is absent. 

It will be observed that shooting schools have their limitations, 
therefore; they are not so entirely stock-fitting grounds as they 
used to be, because it is possible to train shooters up to a certain 
point at them. We are, however, inclined to doubt whether the 
majority of them begin in the right way. We do not believe in the 
teaching of snap shooting as an early lesson, and yet most of the 
arrangements are made specially to teach snap shooting or else no 
shooting. It is easy to understand why gunmakers prefer to test 
for bend and cast-off and length of stock at snap shots. They 
must do so in order to get rid of the possibility of the shooter 
bringing alignment to the correction of his gun stock. It is, how- 
ever, one thing to say that snap shooting is right for stock fitting, 
and ‘another that it is the primary necessity for a shooting school, 
in which one of the essentials is practice with a stock that does fit, 
Snap shooting, as a lesson, should not, in our opinion, ever be 
given until after the pupil is perfect in every other form of shoot- 
ing. It is the most difficult of all; something has to be done that 
is not necessary in any other kind of shooting, and we say it should 
only come last, because great experience is necessary to accurate 
judgment in throwing up a gun and firing into space or thick 
bushes, a guessed distance in front of game you possibly cannot 
see at all when you shoot. 

Clay-bird shooting is snap shooting, but the snap shots are of an 
easy kind, and it must not be supposed that being able to pitch 
up the gun in front of the clay and breaking it in style would in- 
dicate the possibility of slaying a blackcock gliding over a few feet 
of ride in a Scotch cover, at an apparently quiet pace of fifty or 
sixty miles an hour. If snap shots at the clays could teach this 
we should have no word of praise high enough for them. 

We fancy that the person who started out to learn shooting by 
practicing such snap shots at clays would he very uncertain, and 
have no chance of improvement. Everything now in the actual 
sports of the field depends upon speed in shooting. The modern 
gunner is unhappy unless his skill is tested by speed—tall pheas- 
ants, because when they are tall they are fast also, and grouse and 
partridges driven down wind—that is the fashion, and it is useless 
to oppose fashion unless you are prepared with a new one, and a 
better one. It is, therefore, somewhat out of the fashion to talk of 
practicing for game shooting at clay birds, more especially when 
the latter are not thrown overhead. We agree that something may 
be learned at them, provided an expert stands by to tell you ex- 
actly where you shot on every occasion, and why you shot there. 
This, however, has nothing peculiar to the shooting school about 
it, and is just as easily done at game. It is the expert that does 
the work, not the appliances, in both cases. 

If you are a good game shot you will probably shoot much too 
far ahead of clay birds thrown overhead, for the reason that you 
judge their spe eed before you shoot, and they are slowing down all 
the time. It becomes a questicn whether, this being the case, it is 
good to go on practicing at them. It is obvious that if you learn 
the trick of them you must not apply it to living game, or you 
will assuredly shoot behind it. 

But there are, all the same, many bad tricks in shooting that a 
really clever onlooker can find out by watching a very few shcts, 
whereas the shooter himself might shoot on for years without 
being any the wiser. In the first place, an expert is no use unless 
he can see exactly where his customer shoots in respect to his 
game. (Here, we should remark. that, unfortunately for the ex- 
perts, most men who miss much never miss twice alike. What is 
the unfortunate expert going to do in such a case as that?) It is 
the opinion of Mr. Purdey that the try-gun is no good, and he 
gives as a reason that when it is thought that an error has been 
detected in stocking, and better work is being done, then sud- 
denly, for some unknown cause, it happens generally with poor 
shots that they do exactly the reverse of, what they have od 
doing, and the try-gun has to be altered back again. This up-and- 
down work will proceed a whole afternoon, and five hundred car- 
tridges have been known to be uselessly expended in trying to 
get the shooter to mount his gun twice alike, or to’ pull the trigger 
twice in the same time. 

Everything—or nearly so—as we have explained, is laid out at 
shooting schools in order to find the right bend and cast-off to 
give a man. That is not everything—use will make a man shoot 
well with nearly any stock, provided that he has shooting in him. 
A constant change of stock is never advisable, and it is far better 
to stick to a stock that all the experts declare manifestly wrong 
than to change from that which long custom has made successful. 

Although fit of stock is so much talked of nowadays, there are 
some points in shooting lessons that we hear far less about than 
we used to forty years ago. And yet we venture to say that some 
of those are of much greater importance to a shooter than shape 
of stock, because the latter depends upon the habit of the shooter. 
The first of all is the teaching of how to throw up the gun so that 
it invariably comes exactly in the same spot with neither bump nor 
jerk; the second is to pull the trigger before the gun touches the 
shoulder, so that the shot shall leave the muzzle as the butt comes 
home, and before reaction or jerk takes place. The third is the cure 
of gunshyness, a fault from which most bad shots suffer as well as 
all beginners. Gunshyness may show itself in nothing more than 
blinking the eyes, but it frequently effects a movement of the body, 
also, out of keeping with the idea of good shooting. These appear 
to us to be the elementary lessons for a shooting school to teach 
even yet. 

We would make one other observaticn, and it is this: that we do 
not agree with the statement that all the aiming should be done 
with the left hand. There are fashions flying about, the result of 
hearsay evidence. But if any one wishes to discover that the right 
hand is of use in aiming, let him try to aim at a rocketing pheasant 
with his right hand in his pocket and a string attachment to the 
trigger. We will undertake that he will not kill his rocketers in 
his best form, and we shall be prepared to bet on the bird every 
time. Another mistake is the forward position of the left hand for 
every person alike. It is very excellent for pigeon shooting, whence 
it came; but everybody and every shooting school will do better 
by studying varying length of reach than the pictures of other 
people’s ideals. All men are not cast in the same mould; and it 
is obvious that a broad chest gives less forward reach when both 
hands clasp the same object than that permitted by a narrow chest. 


Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotmessurc Junction, Pa., Oct. 19.—The regular weekly live- 
bird shoot of the Keystone Shooting League was well contested. 
Three of the contestants made straight scores in the club handicap 
event, at 10 live birds. There was a stiff wind and good birds, con- 
ditions te well try out the skill of the shooters. 

Club handicap event, $2.50 entrance: 





Russell, 28 Bower, 26..........-1112202012— 8 

enry, Smith, 27....... . --0111221000— 6 
Budd, 29 Van Loon, 28.......2011110011— 7 
McCoy, 29 Huttenlock, 27... .1012201022— 7 
Geikler, Fitzgerald, 28......1212121222—10 
Darby, Rothaker, 28... ... ..22°2220122— 8 
Davis, 

Sweepstake event, 7 live birds, 28yds. rise, $2.50 entrance, three 
menane: : Budd 3, Dette S, Davis 7, Van Loon 6, Russell 7, 
Geikler 5, y 7, Henry 5, Bower 5, Smith 3, 
Fitzgerald 4, Hatteniock & 

Second event, 7 live birds, han 


B 2vds., 5; Smith, vivde. © . 6 Pies, My oy 
mon eg ’ 5 ; 
Budd. 2 dvds, 6; Darby, 2yds.,’ 6; ede ts hates 


ganird oy 3 Hamel Dr. Duchy bh Va Fee ree gee moe tigee moners 
Geikler 19, Cowan 18, 


ir equivalent by” mi ans of a very simple physical movement. ° 


Baltimore Shooting Association. 


THE seventh annual tournament of the Baltimore Shooting Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 16, 17 and 18, Baltimore, Md., did not have so large 
an attendance as was expected, yet the competition was sustained 
stanc 

The dest two days were devoted to target shooting; the third to 
live birds. There was $100 added money. The handicaps in the 
| = ne etition were from 14 to 2yds. Live-bird handicaps, 25 

ivision of moneys first day, percentage syst , 30, 
20 be 10 per cent.; second day, Rose system—8, 5, 3 and 2. 


Oct. 16, First Day. 


The magautrap was used for the first time on the club grounds, 
and gave satisfaction to the contestants. The weather was delight- 
fully pleasant. Winchester (A. H. Fox), was high man in the 
averages of the day, shooting from the back mark, 18yds. 

Following are the scores: 











Events: 1 £ 2.8 8 8342.38.82 em 
Targets: 15 20 1 0 6b 3 1 OW 1 WwW W 
EEE enndésthitdesnal oe 1146517 132219 MT 
German .... wvemeenenuepDBeVeAaiaipns ss 
MEE nbeecdseupswessspesete 12 14 11 16 15 21 10 12 144 «16 «17 
EN OE 14 18 15 17 138 22 15 19 14 16 2 
SOREL sndknone sss gis baned 122 13#12ill 8 18 10 os) os ° 
Von Lengerke ............ nwo wu2s uw BY 6b 
DT Neentakistevheys ghée 11 17 14 23 14 16 13 16 16 
R d 14 16 14 23:13 18 «15 18 16 
11 17 10 22 13 16 16 17 17 

PS os’: we Le ee 

13 18 12 22 ce Eat 

f 15 18 13 21 14 17 12 16 17 
Steubner 14418 12 16 «8 («18 14 «16 19 
a par 15 16 18 24 13 17 16 16 15 
Storr ............. 15 19 12 W@W 14 18 ll 19 19 
Thomas ......... li. BWMM & BW 
Hulliben .. ae ae ce et ee ds ak 
George 26 cic cil ae eek, 08. ot 
Dixon i 64).00 he A a et nn on. Se 
eer blind sh aswas riakas Je ake A bd dn? 40). ok tae ae ae 
Mn  atehegdadusuens bbaseoce ee ee. ee ere a eee 
DEY ho vanscasnss<chsare ‘ $54 -4d vate be. oe ee 


Oct. 17, Second aa 


A heavy wind, prevailing throughout the day, was unfavorable for 
good scores. ft’ blew much more stiffly toward the close of the 
day’s programme, and affected the scores unpleasantly. Messrs. 
Malone, Winchester and German shot from the l8yd. mark; the 
others from the l6yd, mark. German was high man for the day; 
Malone second. Scores: 


Events: 








a2 8 4 4.2.2 3.2 2 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 2 15 2 15 @ @ 

Lupus ll 6b 13 6b UH 22 1 16 12 18 6 

German HUBBIDIBBwWwTBWH 

Hicks .. cece. sb FB TMB IBHA YD 

13 18 13 2 11 24 12 16 12 «16 16 

11 16 12 17 15 2 1 19 14 18 14 

RV Nb BAwABIT YW BH 

14417 13 17 14 2 12 13 14 26 1 

212 919 13 :1312=«8t«i 1 

oniee a a 12 14 10 16 13: «18 1 oO 12 16 16 

GEE. scokeus sow meine kt DE HS SB 

Dupont ...... si “STs. © oo ff « a 
.. eee “SS ae a ee le Se 
Allburger ed “a 

Hullihen ov ll 9 6b WB 

REE datnnesnocneceseyeenne 16 15 


Oct. 18, Third Day. 


This was live-bird day. A stiff wind favored the birds, and made 
a more severe test of skill on the part of the contestants. Mr. 
Malone was not feeling well, and was not, in consequence, shooting 
in form. Bond made straight scores in ‘both of the main events: 
Leitz killed straight in the 15-bird event. The scores: 
Fifteen birds, entrance $10, class shooting; three moneys, 50, 30 












and 20. 
Hicks 221202102222000—10 ond .......... 212121112111222—15 
Seitz ... - -221111122222211-15 Von Lengerke.222221122102122—14 
Hazel 022011102202022—10 Franklin ......2 )2222110122200—11 
a sitins oeeaptad ——— SD | E. concmnnced 022211120012010—10 
Malone ........ 0 Ww illis .........012212212120201 
Dupont ....... 111122121002221-—13 om 
Seven birds, entrance $5, high guns, three moneys: 
PT: chubsnhicedessedces 1211121—7_ Hazel 
ST: ctumberbsoecibel 2222202—6 Collins ... 
Von Lengerke -.2202221—6_— Reif 
Dupont 6 Leland 
Sy  pobiwenaseesesnuse 2)—§ Malone 
NS hiss anew 5 
Miss-and-outs, $2 entrance 
DEEL | Sesasbheee 4 6 ZS Hibcks ..ccccsces 2 
Malone ........ 40 ®4 6 1 George .... » Be 
SE inacoved es PT ee pee 0.064 
PRUE | béctivbn ce oS Wo ve.e IST ° 
Von Lengerke. 1 4 1...... Baughman ....... 
Collins ...... oc ee ae 25. GEE basevikste 0's 








Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y., Oct. 19.—Herewith please find scores of the 
Ossining Gun Club, made at the regular weekly shoot, Sat y, 


=. 9. A strong, ‘driving wind pulled the averages down some- 
what: 
Events: 123 46 @6 
Ty. 10 10 10 16 
5 5& *B 
RB: ss 
8 7 


C G Blandford... 
Geo Edgers...... 
W Fisher 
Dr Snow .. 
P J Doyle...... 
E Garnsey... 
Willi, Sr..... : 
DEE: sancdaedeee 











° i 
+ Ono 
200° 

>: Be 


eee e 2 


ax: aaa 


oo: 
tw 


. 
. 
. 
. 


. 
7 + OW 


Come + Te 


4 


i mreormesc * 
ee: 


n 
2 
_ 
° 
oO 
2 
oe 
> 
3 5 ee: 


Hutchins ........... - ‘ é ei 
We Fe Rind cn senvenderesebesthestnssnes 4 


Prize event: Class A—Blandford, 12, M4. Class B—Tuttle 6. 





oe 8 8 8 Gee 





Richmond Gun Club. 


New Bricaton, S. L, Oct. 12.—The club shoot of the Richmond 
Gun Club, held at Silver Lake, S. L., resulted > per the appended 
scores. The next shoot will be held on Nov. 2: 


Events: 123 45 6 Events: 123466 








Targets: 10 10 20 10 20 0 Targets: 10 10 20 10 20 10 
G Bechtel...... 8 510 1 9 . L Albrecht..... 2. BF ..wiiwrse 
F Schoverling.. 9 712 7 8. J Beteemck... «2 ce 8 Boe oo 
Schwarzman... 3.. 4...... FJ Crystal.... .... 3 2... 
Fo BR scnse: DB. Bae sess 

A. A, Schoverttne, Sec’y. 
eee 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Winter Tourist Rates, Season 1901-1902, 


‘Tue Southern Railway, the direct route to the winter resorts of 
Florida, Georgia, the linas and the South and South’ an- 
nounces excursion sareee teiets wi will be ay on sale Oct. 15 to April 30, 
ca SF CN ae, Ver fall nastiness remeriog nae tee 

Ss. or tw iculars f 
scriptive matter, call on or address oe York Othe, fr nd 1185 
Broadway; or Alex. S. Thweatt; Eastern Passenger Agent, iss 
Broadway.—Adv. 








‘All communications intended for Forest amp Sraxzau 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co. @ 
et te Gy Sdrremaet conmested with che paper. 





